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for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 

y all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








For the Woman’s Journal, 
MOTH-WINGS. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 





Throb, wings, all afloat and a-shiver 

In the realm of the azure and gold! 
Dance, gay little heart, all a-quiver 

With the joy that the bright days hold! 


Is your pulsatile life less precious 
Than mine of the book and screed? 

Is the sunlight to you less gracious, 
Though its meaning you may not heed? 


Give thanks with your palpitant pinions! 
Sip sweets where the lilies blow; 

Rule glad o’er your fair dominions 
Till the young moon’s lamp swings low. 


Bruised? and defeated? and trailing? 
Ah, poor little pride of an hour! 

No more in the blue to be sailing,— 
No longer a praise and a power! 


And I thought, with a pitiful yearning, 
Of life and its broken wings— 

The failures and unreturning 
Of our best, unspeakable things! 


Ah, the mothling’s frail existence 
Spreads never its wings again! 
But souls, with a strong persistence, 
Rise victors o’er loss and pain. 
Florence, Mass. 
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THE VOTE OF MIKE, 


Some remonstrant against Woman Suf- 
frage, writing a week or two ago in the 
Index, gave as a strong argument against 
this reform that it would admit Lrishwom- 
en like Irishmen to the ballot, and added, 
in substanee—for [ quote from memory— 
“The vote of Bridget would then mean what 
the vote of Mike means, namely, nothing.” 
One of the most powerful arguments in 
favor of women’s voting lies in the fact that 
intelligent ladies, trained presumably in 
our schools and living under American in- 
stitutions, are capable of the ignorance 
which such a remark implies. Let us con- 
sider for a moment what the vote of Mike 
means. 

1, First ; it means that he isno longer an 
Irishman but an American. ‘his has sel- 
dom been better stated than in one of Sena- 
tor Joyner’s resolutions, adopted by a vote 
of 22 to 11 in the Massachusetts Senate. 
The italics are my own: : 

Resolved (2), That we believe with the fathers 
of the Republic that governments derive all just 
power from the consent of the governed,—that 
the elective franchise is the most simple, direct 
and authoritative means by which the people ex- 
press their consent to the acts of the government, 
—that it is the true policy to transform the alien 
into the citizen as speedily as it can be done with 
safety, to the end that the foreign, equally with 

native-born citizen, may have an interest in the 
welfare of the government under which he lives, 

whose laws he must obey ; and we are opposed 
to any restriction of the elective franchise,—de- 
Signed and actually operating only as such re- 
striction,—that is based upon race, color, proper- 
ty or the payment of money. 

Every one who had occasion to recruit 
soldiers, twenty years ago, knows how real 
and substantial this consideration then 
Was; how constantly the appeal was made 
to Mike to fight for his adopted country, on 
the express ground that he was a voter and 
4n essential part of the government; and 
how well Mike responded. This is one 
thing, therefore, that his vote meant, nat- 
uralization. 


2. The second thing that Mike’s vote 


‘Means is political education. Here again I 


Will resort to the statement of another— 
taken from Mr. J. B. Sewall’s excellent pa- 
on the “The New England Town- 

Ouse” in the Bay State Monthly for May ; 
the italics being again my own. 

“The New England town-house, therefore, is 
enidcant of more than its predecessor in Eng- 
tenn, Germany. While with them it means 

om in the management of local affairs, be- 








yond them it means a relation to the State and 
National Government which they did not. It 
means not merely a broad basis for the general 
government in the people, that the people are the 
reason and remote suurce of governing power, 
but that they are themselves the governors. 
Every man who enters a New England town- 
bouse and casts his vote knows that that expres- 
sion of bis will is a force which reaches, or may 
reach, the legislature of his State, the governor in 
his chair, the national Congress, and the Presi- 
dent in the White House at Washington. He 
feels an interest, therefore,and a responsibility 
which the voter in no other land in the world 
feels, and the town-house is an education to him 
in the art of self-government which no other 
country affords, and because of it the town is an 
institution teaching how to maintain government, 
local, state, and general, and so bases that gov- 
ernment in self-interest and ben: ficial experience, 
that it is a pledge of security ana perpetuity as 
regards socialism, communism, and, as it would 
seem, every other revolutionary influence from 
within.” 

Mr. Parkman, I am aware, thinks that 
the use of the ballot educates nobody ; but 
the general opinion is against him. If he 
is correct, the American experiment at 
self-government is a failure; for it all 
rests upon the theory that the process of 


self-governing is educational. 


3. Finally, the yote of Mike means di- 
rect power. It is the very theme of such 
complaints as Mr. Parkman’s that it means 
this; if it does not give Mike direct power, 
what harm does it do, on his theory? It 
is the same with the colored voters of the 
South; with every class that is both igno- 
rant and enfranchised. Give them a vote, 
and though they may still be defrauded 
or browbeaten, they cannot. be ignored. 
Disappointing as have been many results 
of enfranchising the freed slaves of the 
South, this substantial gain has neverthe- 
less resulted, that they are no longer ig- 
nored. Bullied and cheated though they 
may be, they are still something to be 
politically recognized and dealt with. 
That is where they have the advantage 
of women. ‘They cannot be answered as 
the Mayor of Chicago, according to the 
Chicago Weekly Review, once answered a 
committee of mothers who came to peti- 
tion that he would enforce the law against 
selling liquor to minors: **Ladies, you do 
not form any part of our constituency, and 
we are here to enforce the will of our con- 
stituents.” 

This is what the vote of Mike means; 
naturalization, political education, direct 
power. If the vote of Bridget would 
mean just the same thing—and the writer 
in the Index says so—it would mean a 
great deal. T. W. H. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Society was 
held at the headquarters, 103 West Forty- 
eighth Street, on Thursday evening, June 
5th. The President, Dr. Clemence 8. Lo- 
zier, in the chair. 

As this was also the annual meeting of 
the Society, reports for the year were in 
order. ‘The Treasurer, Miss Jeannie Mc- 
Adam, presented her statement, showing 
that $112 had been expended during the 
year. 

The chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, made a 
brief report of the work done by the So- 
ciety. The following officers were unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Clemence S. Lozier, M. D. 

Vice-Presidents—Dacia C. Goss, Esther Herr- 
man, Mrs. R. G. Beatty, Elizabeth Schoonmak- 
er, Albert O. Willcox. 

Corresponding Secretary—Bessie D. Blake. 

Recording Sevcretary—Susan Reston. 

Treasurer—Jeannie McAd ms. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake. 

Mr. Albert O. Willcox gave an interest- 
ing address full of reminiscences of the 
early days of the ‘“*woman’s rights” agita- 
tion, as it was called. He spoke of Fran- 
ces Wright, Lucretia Mott, and Abby Kel- 
ly, and related many stirring events of 
which he had been a witness. 

Dr. Phebe A. Brink pointed out the 
growth of public sentiment on the suffrage 
question, and recited a part of one of Whit- 
tier's poems, in which was described the 
dragging of three Quaker women behind a 
cart because they had dared to speak in 
public. 

Mrs. Blake described the scene in the 
Legislature when the vote was taken on 
the woman suffrage bill. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox, who had also 
been present in Albany, gave a detailed 
analysis of the vote, showing which coun- 
ties were most favorable, and offered a 
resolution which pledged the Society to 
use its utmost endeavors next fall to de- 
feat for the Assembly the members from 
this city who voted against the bill. They 
were Frederic B. House, Patrick H. Roche, 
Lucas L. Van Aden, Charles Smith, Charles 





A. Binder, Walter Howe, Isaac Dayton, 
John E. Donelly, James F. Higgins, Peter 
F. Murray, Richard 1. Lewis, John ‘I’. Me- 
Donald, and John I. Clarke. The result 
in New York was especially disappointing, 
asin previous years the city hus given a 
large vote for us. The change was attrib- 
uted to the unwise action of the Prohibi- 
tion ,advocate who insisted on making 
speeches in Albany on that subject, despite 
the protests and remonstrances of the New 
York friends of the movement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Whipple, until 
recently of Boston, were present, and Mrs. 
Whipple said a few words expressing her 
interest in the question. Remarks were 
also made by Miss Christine Schenck, Dr. 
Whitney, and Miss McAdam, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. L. D. B. 


oo 
MISS EDWARDS AS AN EGYPTOLOGIST. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Asan Egyptologist, particularly.in ad- 
vanced research, Miss Amelia B, Edwards 
stands second tono person in England, and 
there is not her peer in this department of 
learning among her own sex. Her contri- 
butions to the Times and the Academy are 
among the ablest articles published by 
these high authorities ; and the leading pa- 
per in Harper's Magazine, a few years ago, 
on the great discovery of royal mummies 
at Thebes, exhibited not only her illustra- 
tive and descriptive powers as a writer, 
but her wonderful grasp of the subject and 
scholarly attention to critical details. 
Quite recently, Dr. O. W. Holmes remark- 
ed to the writer on the great ability of this 
paper, which touches with life so dead a 
subject. 

We refer to Miss Edwards, so well known 
also by her works of fiction, partly to call 
attention to her indefatigable labors as sec- 
retary of the “Egypt Exploration Fund 
Society” and her interest in the excavation 
of Zoan. Her pen has given a strong im- 
petus to the great enterprise now in suc- 
cessful progress. Miss Edwards fully 
realizes the value to history of this under- 
taking, and the preliminary discoveries 
have shown the accuracy of her estimates. 

As Dr. Holmes wrote to Rev.W. C.Wins- 
low, the whole Christian world should be 
as much interested in the exploration as 
the classic world is in that of Assos. Mr. 
Winslow, who forwards subscriptions to 
Miss Edwards, may be addressed at 429 
Beacon Street, Boston, and she will ac- 
knowledge them by note. Subscribers of 
not less than $5 receive a copy of M. Na- 
ville’s Pithom, one of the places where the 
Israelites halted, which was identified last 
year by M. Naville. Mr. Winthrop anda 
good many prominent people have for- 
warded donations, and a few more are call- 
ed for to complete a certain number. 

Boston, Mass. 
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FREE BAPTISTS FOR A WOMAN MINISTRY. 








COWLESVILLE, WYOMING Co., N. Y.) 
JUNE 9, 1884. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Methodist General Conference has 
found it inexpedient to take action as to 
licensing women to preach, or ordaining 
them; and so the door is again closed 
against those women whom God has bid- 
den to go into the world and preach the 
gospel, and who seem to possess the ‘gifts 
and grace”’ necessary. 

Previous to the action of the General 
Conference in refusing to ordain Miss Anna 
Oliver, some years ago, I had been licensed 
as a local preacher in one of the lowa Con- 
ferences, had labored to some extent as an 
evangelist, and had been solicited to take 
charge of a couple of weak churches. But 
the decision of the Conference prevented 
the presiding elder from giving me an 
appointment. 

I was offered the pastorate of the Free 
Baptist church at West Falls, N. Y., and 
accepted it. The church recommended 
me for ordination, and after passing the 
usual examination was ordained by the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

I served the church nearly three years. 
This spring I received a call from the 
church in this place, and entered upon the 
work last month. I solemnize marriages, 
bury the dead, and do whatever falls to 
the lot of a minister of the gospel. 

This denomination is not streng in num- 
bers or wealth, but favors temperance, 
equal rights, and every reform which has 
the good of humanity at heart. Any 
woman who wants to labor can find an 
open door in this church. 

CAROLINE A. BASSETT. 


~~ 
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The newly-elected Bishop Ninde is a 
strong friend of women’s preaching. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations united ina 
Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel 
and Meionaon, Tremont Temple, Wednes- 
day evening, May 28, from 5 to 10 P. M. 
In spite of heavy rain, more than three 
hundred suffragists met in social re-union 
in the chapel. ‘The scene of light and ani- 
mation was in etriking contrast with the 
gloom without. Soon after six o'clock, all 
took seats at the tables spread in the Mei- 
onaon. Mrs. Lucy Stone presided, in the 
absence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who 
was prevented from attending by the loss 
of her only brother. Among the invited 
guests upon the platform were Rey. Robert 
Collyer, of New York, and Hon. Thomas 
Riley. After supper the exercises began 
with a beautiful trio of piano, violin and 
violoncello, by Mr. and Mrs. 8S. P. Moor- 
house and Miss Georgia Pray. 

Letters were received from Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Postmaster 
Tobey, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, Col. 
Albert Clarke, and Chancellor Eliot, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


LETTER FROM CHANCELLOR ELIOT. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, \ 
Sr. Louris, May 22, 1884. 

My regret at not being able to visit Bos- 
ton in anniversary week is much increased 
by receiving your letter of invitation to 
attend the Woman Suffrage Festival, 28th 
inst. Your suffrage movement has my 
full faith and abiding confidence. Itisthe 
great reform of the 19th century, and goes 
far to include all others. Its success will 
close the dram-shops and greatly help to 
purify elections of all public officers. I 
am glad, therefore, to witness its steady 
and sure progress. Every year shows 
some guin, and seeming discouragements 
give place to renewed energy. Massachu- 
setts is slow and conservative, but soon it 
will show itself in the advance. You will 
surely ina few years see your cause tri- 
umphantly victorious. 

With thanks and sincere respect, 

Yours truly, W. G. ELior. 


The first toast, proposed by Mrs. Stone, 
was: ‘ 
**Woman—‘the class without a burden’ 
—would the franchise exterminate it ?” 

Rev. Lorenza Haynes was invited to re- 
spond. She said: 

RESPONSE OF MISS HAYNES. 

This is a day of wonderful discoveries ; 
the last and greatest is that now woman 
has no burden, and if that of voting is laid 
upon her, she will not be able to bear it. 
Ihave been a woman a long time, and I 
never suspected I was so free from burdens 
that the weight of a paper ballot would 
crush me to the earth. By the new phil- 
osophy of woman's condition, the ballot is 
the supreme burden of life, and it has been 
wisely imposed on the broad shoulders and 
strong muscles of man to perform the 
huge labor of dropping a piece of paper 
into a ballot-box, thereby saving the other 
half of creation, who hove no burdens, 
from premature extinction. 

I have seen a pale-faced woman go and 
come from a factory where she worked ten 
or eleven hours a day, in addition to her 
labors at her home, in order to put bread 
in the mouths of herchildren. She did not 
complain. Why should she, since she did 
not have also the privilege of voting to 
weigh her down? 

I know a woman who, in addition to her 
housework at home, goes out to wash and 
iron five days in the week, but she does 
not sink under it; because, you see, she 
has not the weight of a ballot to break her 
back. What right have such women to 
complain of burdens, when they think of 
the hereulean task laid upon man by his 
right to vote? 

I know a mother of sixteen children, 
whose husband, she says, is a good man 
when not tipsy. I do not hold her up as 
an example te be in all respects followed. 
But when asked if she would like to vote 
to close the liquor-shops, she declared em- 
phatically she would; but the poor woman 
did not realize what a mammoth labor she 
would be undertaking. Fortunately the 
last Legislature had the compassion to 
prevent such a rash expenditure of her 
strength, and so saved her life to her little 
family. 

In a gallery at Rotterdam there is a fine 
picture, by the wife of a celebrated por- 
trait-painter. She died at the age of 
eighty, brush in hand, after having proved 
to her husband and the world that a woman 
may cultivate the fine arts and still find 
time to bear and bring up ten children. 
You see she did not have the burden of 
voting. 

There was once in Austria a woman 
called Maria Theresa, the mother of sixteen 
children. She lived to a reasonable age 
because she had only to rule Austria, and 
was not crushed early by casting a ballot. 
There are a few other women of whom 
the world has heard, that have lived toa 
good old age, not having the burden of the 
tight to vote in a government founded 
upon the consent of the governed. 

After what was said at the State House 
last winter, you ought to guess that co- 
nundrum,—‘*Will the franchise extermi- 
nate women?” 

(Continued on next Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER has a 
little daughter. May she grow up as good 
a woman as her mother! 

Miss Susan B. Anruony is spending 
the summer with Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, at Johnstown, N. Y. 

GABRIELLE GREELEY, daughter of the 
late Horace Greeley, was seriously injured 
by being thrown from a carriage last 
week. 

Mrs. HARRIET STANTON BLATCH, a 
daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, is 
addressing woman suffrage meetings in 
England, with much acceptance. 

Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE writes 
letters on the woman question which are 
manifolded and printed in the Scranton 
Republican, Burlington Hawkeye, and other 
papers throughout the country. 


Dr. MCGILLIVRAY, one of the first three 
women to graduate from the medical de- 
partment of Queen’s University, besides 
passing honorably in her strictly profes- 
sional examinations, carried off the Uni- 
versity gold medal for Chemistry in Arts. 

KATE FIELD, in her Salt Lake letter to 
the Boston Herald, enters a spirited protest, 
in the name of justice, against the proposal 
to disfranchise the Gentile women of Utah, 
while the Mormon men retain their politi- 
eal rights. 

MIss FITZGERALD was one of the two 
women who recently graduated in the arts 
course at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. She took the Prince of Wales 
gold medal for proficiency in Greek, and 
passed the best examination in that lan- 
guage of any student, of either sex, who 
has graduated from Queen’s University. 

MARIETTA HOLLY, of Adams, N. Y., is 
the author of ‘* My Opinions and Betsey 
Bobbit’s,” ** What Josiah Allen’s Wife saw 
at the Centennial,” &c. The Union-Signal 
says of these books: ‘‘ Their sale has been 
immense, and they have taught the pro- 
gressive side of the woman question to 
thousands who would never read Curtis, 
Mill, or Cobbe.” 

Mrs. RoGErs, the cattle-queen of Texas, 
was the wife of a man who had worked 
his way up from one cow to a herd of 
20.000 before death overtook him. She 
afterwards married Mr. Rogers, who at 
the time was a Methodist circuit rider with 
a family of seven children. She took them 
all home, and informed her husband that, 
as she knew more about the ranch than he, 
she would attend to that department, and 
he could go on with his preaching. 

Miss Cooper, of South Brent, Devon- 
shire, England, has been appointed Regis- 
trar of Births and Deaths for the sub-dis- 
trict of Ugborough, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Guardians for the 
Totnes Union. Miss Cooper’s father, now 
deceased, previously held the appointment. 
During his illness his daughter performed 
the duties; and when the post became va- 
cant, the Guardians appointed her, subject 
to the approval of the Registrar-General, 
who has just sanctioned the nomination. 

Mrs. GRANT is said to be as good a finan- 
cier as her husband, Gen. U. S. Grant, has 
lately proved himself a poor one. She has 
had entire charge of the domestic expenses 
from the days when the General's salary 
in his father’s leather-store at Galena was 
only $40 a month, to the time of his great- 
est prosperity, when it was his custom, he 
said, to give her $1000 a month for house- 
hold expenditures, ‘‘and ask no questions.” 
It is a pity that some of her business 
shrewdness could not have been imported 
into the affairs of Ward & Grant. 

Mrs. HARRIET 8S. Brooks, of Omaha, 
addressed the students of Brownell Hall, 
an Episcopal institution in that city, on 
Friday evening. Her subject was *‘Central 
Asia—Its traditions in regard to the site 
of Eden—Its Mineral Wealth, and its His- 
torical Interest.”” The address was of a 
character to awaken an interest in the stu- 
dents in ancient geography and Biblical 
history, while giving also many facts and 
conclusions of general interest. Among 
the last named may be mentioned the ref- 
erences made to the travels and character 
of Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller 
of the thirteenth century. In this connec- 
tion Mrs. Brooks referred at much length, 
and with great interest, to her visit to the 
city of Venice, in whose palace of the 
doges is a statue of Polo, and one of 
whose chief manufacturers of Venetian 
glass claims descent from that illustrious 
traveller. The lecture was fresh and en- 
tertaining, and was listened to with inter- 
est by both teachers and students. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 
(Continued from First Page.) 

The second toast was: 

“The Declaration of Independence :— 
The first attempted application of the 
Golden Rule to the government of a na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Seth Hunt, of Springfield, respond- 


RESPONSE OF MR. HUNT. 

The democratic principles of the gov- 

ernment of the United States are founded 
upon the Golden Rule. Equality before 
the law and impartial suffrage are clearly 
stated and eloquently defended in those 
axioms of liberty written with sunlight in 
the immortal Declaration of Independence. 
In support of these, our fathers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. But their doctrine of equal rights 
has not been fully carried out. We have 
proclaimed to the world that in the affairs 
of civil government, we should deal with 
our neighbors as we would have them deal 
with us. Yet when the government is 
asked, Who are your neighbors? it replies, 
that men only can be placed in that cate- 
gory. Women cannot come under the 
protecting shield of the second great com- 
mandment of the law. ‘The government 
is, therefore. by its own admission, guilty 
of treason against human rights. ‘The dis- 
franchisement of woman is not a merely 
legal or conventional transgression; it is 
a high-handed moral wrong; a palpable 
violation of the Golden Rule, that great 
comprehensive law that defines and deter- 
mines man’s obligation to his race. Amer- 
icans who rob women of the ballot are sin- 
ning against great light; against the fun- 
damental and self-evident principles of 
equity and justice, which they have an- 
nounced to mankind with a solemn appeal 
to the Supreme Ruler of the universe for 
the rectitude of their intentions. 
’ It would be well for woman suffragists 
often to refresh their memories and re-en- 
kindle their zeal by the study of our great 
charter of freedom, in which are enshrined 
primal truths so radiant with divine illu- 
mination that the enemies of impartial 
suffrage can neither gainsay nor resist them. 
The signers of the Declaration complained 
that the British king would force them to 
give up the right of representation in the 
ge a right which they say *‘is in- 
estimable to them. and formidable to ty- 
rants only.” Our legislators who have 
denied women the same inestimable right 
should take home to themselves those 
scathing words of their fathers that such 
representation ‘is formidable to tyrants 
only.” 

The founders of the Republic further 
complained that taxes were imposed upon 
them without their consent. But a much 
heavier burden of taxes than our fathers 
ever bore and that, too, with conditions 
vastly more trying, is now laid upon the 
disfranchised women of this country. 

After enumerating many exactions and 
usurpations by the British government, 
all of which abuses were far less exasper- 
ating than the wrongs that have been in- 
flicted upon the women of Massachusetts, 
the fathers go on to say, that “in every 
stage of these oppressions, we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury.” And 
yet the woman suffragists have been pray- 
ing our Legislature, without ceasing, for 
thirty years, to give up to women their 
rights ‘kept back by fraud.” But the 
majority of our lawmakers will not answer 
those fervent prayers cf the righteous; 
the General Court being like the unjust 
judge of old, who refused to do right, un- 
til wearied out by the continual ringing 
of the woman question in his reluctant 
ears. 

Now, although thousands of our good 
women have petitioned for the ballot, we 
are gravely told that when the women 
want the right to vote, it will be given 
them. Do our lawmakers mean by this 
that all the rest of the women of Massa- 
chusetts must come and bow before the 
General Court, in humble prayer, for an- 
other thirty years, before justice will be 
done? If a city or town in this State 
wants a just privilege granted, does the 
Legislature require every man in that 
city or town to ask for it? Did the found- 
ers of our government wait for the ‘Tories 
to sign the petitions for equal rights, be- 
fore deciding there was good cause for 
revolution ? 

I would say, in conclusion, that what 
seeins to me the most serious aspect of the 
disfranchisement of woman is the brand of 
inferiority which it virtually puts upon 
the sex. It drags woman from the throne 
of dominion over nature, to which she is a 
— heir with man, and tearing from her 

row the jewelled crown of co-sovereign- 
ys writes upon her forehead the burning 
lie that she is of a lower rank than man in 
the scale of being. <A stigma of inferiori- 
ty meereny earries with it a long train of 
vexations, insults and oppressions. It lies 
at the source of man’s long war against 
the rights of woman. It means lower 
wages for the same work. It means the 
deprivation of healthful and profitable 
ont-door employments and pastimes. It 
means exclusion from the college. from 
the practice of the healing art, from the 
bar and from the pulpit. it means the de- 
vouring of widows’ houses; the laying of 

rievous and unequal burdens on women 

y those partial and cruel laws that have 
stained the codes of all nations and sent 
the cries of weeping Rachels soundin 
through all the ages in lamentation an 
great mourning, not only for their chil- 
dren lost, but for precious rights with- 
held, hopes buried, hearts broken, and the 
most sacred aspirations forever extin- 
guished. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman was asked to 
speak to the toast— . 
‘**Woman, Past, Present and Future.” 
She said: 
RESPONSE OF MISS EASTMAN. 


During the late scare in England, a box 
was received at some station, which excited 





alarm. The officials observed it at a safe 
distance, and finally handling it at arm’s 
length, cautiously opened it, and lifting 
wrapper after wrapper, . disclosed, at 
length. a few simple articles of wearing 
apparel, a napkin, and a crust of bread. 
Anxious people have regarded our innocent 
movement with kindred alarm. ‘Those who 
have ventured in to-night have found 
that it is symbolized by light, flowers, 
strawberries and cream, and good-fellow- 


ship. 

I think by this token you may come at 
the core of the whole matter. 

It means, we believe, more satisfactory, 
because truer, personal relations, —a 
healthier stimulus for human faculties, 
happier homes, a purer social system, juster 
laws. 

You ask me, Mrs. President, to speak of 
“Woman.” Ah, that were easy once. 
She was so well defined, at least in com- 
mon estimation, that it could be done with 
as little thought or skill as our grand- 
mothers worked on a sampler the tradi- 
ditional mourner leaning on a tombstone 
under a willow. But to-day she is differ- 
entiated. 

What woman? The woman of the past, 
the present, or the future? 

The woman who, as Mrs. Browning de- 
scribes her, has been ** pricked to a pattern 
with a pin” asa girl—who has been held 
in leash as a woman—and buried as ‘a 
relict” when her work was done? 

Or, do you mean the woman of the 
present, getting a glimpse of a larger hori- 
zon, a breath of freer air, absorbing more 
intelligence, and struggling lustily to 
shake off the trammels the ages have fas- 
tened upon her? 

Or is it the woman of the future, you 
desire to have sketched? 

The woman of the past, heaven rest her 
soul! she is dead. Let her rest in peace. 

The woman of the present, out of the 
old and not yet fairly into the new,—she 
is in a transitional state, and is feeling her 
way,—to success or failure? who shall say ? 
It depends onso many things. Debilitated 
by an atmosphere vitiated by false and 
crude notions, an over-watched and under- 
trusted creature—and so ‘lacking in self- 
confidence,—why, sympathize with her if 
you can,—pray for her if you will, don’t 
criticise her too severely, and, if she proves 
a disappointment. put her tenderly back 
within the old bounds—if you can. For 
myself I have no idea that you can, but 
you might try. 

The woman of the future; I don’t know 
her; she hasn’t come. She is being slowly 
evolved. She is the product only of best 
conditions. I dream of her, no longer 
cramped by arbitrary restrictions, breath- 
ing an air which stimulates all her facul- 
ties, fair, wise and strong, the creature 
God designed, yet ** not too good for hu- 
man nature’s daily food.” 

But as the smaller cannot comprehend 
the greater, I, a mere product of the un- 
grown past, cannot picture what she will 
be—can you? 

Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, was 
asked to respond to ‘‘any toast he should 
propose.” We regret that we cannot give 
a verbatim report. 

RESPONSE OF MR. COLLYER. 


I have been thinking, since I have been sit- 
ting here, what my toast should be, and all 
at once I have found it there (pointing to 
one of the mottoes on the wall), ‘‘An ounce 
of mother is worth a pound of clergy.”” That 
is a very suggestive proverb, and it is true, 
and sooner or later it will be understood 
and applied in government and everywhere 
else. [ was thinking, as Miss Eastman 
spoke of woman in the past, the present, 
and the future, how long this movement 
has been going on, and how slowly it 
sometimes seems to advance, and I have 
felt like saying to my dear friend Lucy 
Stone, ‘Don't be discouraged; don’t be 
impatient. ‘This is a great thing at which 
you are working. All great things mature 
slowly.” When I was a boy, in the old 
country. [ used to go with other boys toa 
certain oak tree to roll our Easter eggs 
down the hill. It was an old custom, and 
the tree seemed to me very large. In after 
years I often thought of it, for there is 
hardly anything in the world I so much 
love and admire as atree. So, after fif- 
teen years spent in this country, I went 
back to see my tree. The old farmer who 
took care of the place went withme. But 
the tree disappointed me. It seemed so 
small, compared with my childish recol- 
lection of it. ‘*Why, Jamie,” I suid, ‘*this 
tree has not grown atall. It seems small- 
er than it was fifteen years ago.” ‘Oh, 
no,” he said, ‘tthe tree grows slowly, but 
it has kept on growing every yeur since 
you left. Doubtless tilth and manure will 
make it grow faster. For your sake I will 
dig round itand manureit."" Well, twenty- 
five years more went by, and again I 
crossed the ocean to visit my tree. It was 
almost the same size as before—perhaps a 
very little larger. I again expressed my 
disappointment. I sat down beneath the 
tree and communed with it. And it seem- 
ed to say—** You are too impatient. Men 
come and go, and forget that [ am to 
stand here for thousands of years. I 
must take my time and grow slowly. 
But never fear; long after you are dead 
and gone, I shali stand here and cast my 
= shadow on this old hill, and the 

irds will sing in my branches.” So I say 
to you. my friends, this great principle of 
equal — for women, of their having an 
equal share with men in the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship,—it grows 
slowly, butit is gemma eee will continue 
to w. It cannot be hurried; it cannot 
attain full dimensions to-day or to-morrow, 
because it is so press and so enduring a 
thing. But it will triumph, because it is 
right. And when attained, it will last not 
only for a thousand years, but forever. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was invited to 
respond to **Patriotism and Women.” 
She said: 
RESPONSE OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. President, that is not my toast. I 
was asked to spenk again this year on 





“Women and Politics.” [ don’t know 
why I am chosen to speak upon it. [am 
not in politics, and never have been in any 
party sense. I am in politics only as every 
one of us is and ought to be, as good citi- 
zens interested in the public welfare. 

But [ have inherited a taste for politics 
from Mother Eve,—I beg pardon of my 
conservative friends—a married woman 
has no right to retain her maiden name—I 
should have said, from Mrs. Eve Adam. 

Mrs. Eve Adam was the first woman to 
meddle with politics, meaning the science 
of government. Mrs. Adam, being of a 
scientific turn of mind, tasted the apple of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
She found it nice, and, being of a benevo- 
lent turn, she persuaded Adam to taste of 
it and enjoy the knowledge it imparted. 
If Adam had first tasted of it, he would 
undoubtedly have kept the knowledge to 
himself; would have organized himself 
into a secret society and marched in pro- 
cession around the garden. 

Then the taste for politics was encourag- 
ed by divine sanction. Weread that Debo- 
rah the prophetess—again I beg pardon, I 
should have said Mrs. D. Lapidoth—for 
she is spoken of as the wife of Lapidoth 
—was the acknowledged leader of Jew- 
ish politics under the Theocracy. More 
than that, she was lawgiver and supreme 
judge and general of the army—president, 
congress, commander-in-chief, supreme 
court—all combined in her single person 
—and shea married woman—Mrs. Lapi- 
doth. 

Mrs. Livermore concluded by saying 
that her argument was as good as some of 
the science heard from the pulpit, and 
some of the science read in the Popular 
Science Monthly. 


The next toast was *‘Our Heroes Living 
and Dead.” Mr. H. B. Blackwell respond- 


ed. 
RESPONSE OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


That is a subject too broad for a five-min- 
ute speech. ‘The cause of woman suffrage 
is only a part of the great movement for 
the emancipation of mankind from the fet- 
ters of ignorance, superstition, and selfish- 
ness. ‘The battle has been going on in 
various phases ever since the dawn of his- 
tory, in every age and country. It has been 
advanced by the sacrifices of heroes and 
consecrated by the blood of martyrs. ‘The 
specific demand for woman suffrage dates 
back thousands of years. It forms part of 
the ideal Republic of Plato, of the ideal 
Church of Paul. In England it was urged 
by Mary Woolstonecraft in 1790, in her 
bouk, *The Rights of Women.” In Amer- 
ica, it was established in New Jersey in 
1776, and maintained till the slave power 
annulled it in 1807. It was affirmed by 
Abigail Adams in her letters to John Ad- 
ams during the sessions of the Continental 
Congress. ‘The right of woman to petition 
was advocated by her son, John Quincy 
Adams, in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. The right of women to speak 
on moral and political questions, and to 
hold office in associations for moral and 
political reforms, was asserted and main- 
tained by the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in 1838 and 1840. Ten years later 
were held the Conventions in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and Akron, O., and Worcester, 
Mass., out of which grew the organized 
woman suffrage agitation in America and 
Great Britain. 

As we look back upon this forty years’ 
agitation, how many noble leaders we have 
lost! how few of the original workers still 
survive! We look in vain for Lucretia 
Mott and the sisters Grimke, for Garrison 
and Phillips and Jackson and Parker and 
Emerson and Foster and Wilson and 
Haven: for George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes) 
and John Stuart Mill. But we have to-day, 
in both hemispheres, an increasing host of 
living workers—women and men of all par- 
ties and opinions, worthy to be named 
with these. In Congress and Legislature 
such men as Hoar and Claflin and Long 
and Fitzgerald have stood by the cause 
when it had fewer friends than now—men 
like our friend Mr. Thomas Riley, who is 
with us to-night, who offered a woman suf- 
frage resolution in the Democratic State 
Convention of Massachusetts in 1870. We 
have with us too to-night Mrs. Livermore 
and Luey Stone, who, in the same year, as 
accredited delegates, offered a similar reso- 
lution in the Republican State Convention. 
In the future, as in the past, there will be 
men and women equally brave and faith- 
ful to liberty. 

Courage, friends! this battle will never 
cease till it is crowned with victory. Our 
bugles will never sound retreat. There 
are men and women here to-night who 
will live to see a true Republic on American 
soil in State and nation; a government of 
men and women, for men and women, by 
men and women—a government of the 
People. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, 
wus next called upon to respond to 

‘‘Women in Town-Meeting.” 

She said: 

RESPONSE OF MRS. CLAFLIN. 

A distinguished Englishman, Edward 
Freeman, the historian, who lately visited 
our country, wrote after his return to Eng- 
land, that one of his chief regrets in re- 
gard to his visit was that he had been un- 
able to see a New England town-meeting, 
which he regards as the best extant exam- 
ple of pure democracy. When, a few 
years ago, the school-suffrage was given 
to women, it became my duty to go to 
town-meeting, at least long enough to vote 
for school-committee. Our town is so 
large and its business so extensive that we 
have first a meeting at which the town- 
officers are elected, and at a subsequent 
day an adjourned meeting, at which the 
business is transacted, the appropriations 
made, and the oratory exhibited. 

This is the great occasion, and for the 
past two years a few of us ladies have been 
present through the entire session. Town- 
meeting is a place wherein to learn ina 
few hours more about the affairs of the 
town and the characters of its leading men, 
than one could well learn elsewhere dur- 
ing the rest of the year. But it is not the 





most encouraging of places for the femi- 
nine aspirant to the voting privilege. It 
is pure democracy. but it is such a dread- 
fully masculine democracy! 

And yet, strange to say, it does not 
seem to be governed by pure reason. 
Prejudices, personal grudges, love of mon- 
ey, and love of hearing one’s-self talk, all 
interfere with the effect of the weightiest 
arguments offered to the meeting. You 
know there are two kinds of men in this 
world. Those of one kind wear their 
manners all the time; the others only put 
them on when in the society of ladies with 
whom they are not very well acquainted. 
In town-meeting the difference in the two 
kinds is very plainly to be seen, and there 
is a tendency to horse-play, personal hits, 
and jokes, and other frivolities, which, to 
the graver feminine mind, seems a serious 
hindrance to business. 

Once in a while everybody straightens 
up, and somebody s.ys in effect, ‘* Business, 
we must attend to business,” but there is a 
constant proneness torelapse. For a lady 
to rise in such a meeting, and say, * Mr. 
Moderator,” and proveed to give her views 
upon any subject, is something which 
must appear rather appalling to any but 
the most utterly ** strong-minded.”” Nev- 
ertheless, I go back in imagination, and I 
remember that there was in the world’s 
history a time when men had no town- 
meetings, and even a time when they had 
no towns. In view of such great changes, 
and remembering that the world moves 
fast nowadays, I firmly believe that the 
time will come, probably at no distant 
date, when women will have their share in 
town-meetings and in national meetings. 

These town-mectings are the places 
where the money of women as well as men 
is voted away, and where all the arrange- 
ments are made upon which depend the 
safety and comfort of our houses and our 
streets. And sometimes very curious ar- 
rangements are made. One year in our 
town, in one of their fits of jocular inat- 
tention to business, it was decided to have 
no appropriation for street lights. But 
one gentleman moved a reconsideration of 
the vote on the ground that the ladies 
(none of whom were present) would not 
be satisfied with such an arrangement, and 
he thought that should be considered, and 
this wise decision was reversed. Home is 
the dearest spot on earth to women, and, I 
hope, to men also, but a house burned 
down because there is no proper protection 
in the town, or a house rendered uninhabit- 
able by some smoky or ill-smelling fac- 
tory, or dirty piggery near by, is not the 
best of situations for a happy home. Or 
how can one tell a woman to stay in her 
true sphere as a wife and mother, when, 
because of bad drainage in her town her 
husband and children have departed this 
life? 

But it is not simply local considerations 
which make theimportance of town-meet- 
ing and of the municipal vote. 

Few people realize how greatly the char- 
acter of our population has changed in the 
century past. With all her broad acres, 
America is not governed by a rural popu- 
lation. Our statesmen no longer come, 
like Cincinnatus, from the plough. The 
year after the adoption of the Constitution 
oune-thirtieth of our people lived in cities 
or towns of over eight thousand in popu- 
lation. The fraction now is nearly one- 
quarter. ‘This is the work of change in 
only one century. We may regret it, as [ 
have heard women regret it, but we eannot 
alter the facts, we cannot change the whole 
trend of civilization. ‘The causes have 
been the power of machinery and of all the 
great forces which have made modern life. 
Wealth and talent gravitate to the cities. 
The large towns and cities will govern the 
country. Who shall govern the cities 
and towns? In the answer to that question 
is wrapped up the destiny of the nation, 
and perchance, the personal fate of the 
bright-eyed boys and girls, who, to us 
mothers, are dearer than life itself. 


Toast—*The Heirs Apparent of the Re- 
publican Party of Massachusetts.” 
RESPONSE OF MR. GARRISON. 


It requires no long memory for one in 
middle life to recall the birth of the Repub- 
lican party. It came as an intruder and 
disturber of the peace, deprecated by pre- 
vailing opinion, but vital in its enthusiasm 
and sentiment. This ancient Common- 
wealth was dominated then by the great 
Whig party, which, if it could boast of 
nothing else, was of eminent respectabil- 
ity. It was the only avenue to preferment 
for ambitious youth seeking political life. 
Its leaders were men whose reputation 
wis national and whose exceptional intel- 
lectual ability added a lustre to the State. 
It was intrenched in the affection of the 
religious, the social, and the mercantiie 
elements of the community, and, even up 
to the advent of the new contestant, seem- 
ed impregnable and omnipotent. The Free 
Soil party was not of equal cloth. It ex- 
cited derision more than fear, and its treat- 
ment by both Whig and Democratic press 
and speakers was contemptuous. It was 
not without leaders and adherents who 


| were the peers in intellect and social stand- 


ing of any in the Commonwealth, but 
when, in the inspiration of moral earnest- 
ness, they were lifted to an atmosphere 


| above the grovelling politics of the day, 





like Sumner and Adams and Palfrey, they 
lost caste thereby. ‘The rank and file were 
of the common people. ‘The Natick cob- 
bler, who was destined to die Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, was the butt of 
ridicule and abuse whenever he left his 
bench to address his fellow-citizens from 
the stump, and the admonition to him not 
to go beyond his last became stale through 
public repetition. 

Nevertheless, the proud Whig party, 
which was seemingly fixed as the solid 
earth, was on its last legs and about to 
disappear. ‘The unfashionable new party, 
whose views were “‘impracticable and de- 
structive,” and whose “sentimentality” 
was a reproach, was about to supersede 
the party in power and tohold the guiding 
reins of government for more than a gen- 
eration. 

I recur to this period to illustrate my 
text, “Principles govern and men obey.” 





Tt is not acvepted as worldly wisdom, ang 
the would-be party leaders reverse it. “Jt 
is we who will plan and arrange and dic. 
tate,” they say to themselves. **aud shape 
a career for ourselves that shall bring us 
power and fame.” It matters not that, up 
to this time, although every generation 
tries it afresh, the end has ever been fail. 
ure. Still, smiling youths come up un. 
daunted, and insist on seeing the folly of it 
for themselves. 

‘The conditions which created the Repub. 
lican party are gone. ‘The personal sacri. 
fice necessary to its founders no longer ex. 
ists. Ithas conquered its position, and, 
like the Whig party of °48 and °50, em. 
braces in its fold the scholarship, the press, 
the theology, the mercantile interests and 
the respectability of Massachusetts. Wilj 
it repeat the folly of its predecessor ? 

And this brings me to the toast to 
which you have invited me to respond, 
“The Heirs Apparent of the Republican 
Party of Massachusetts.” Who are they, 
and to what do they aspire? We have to- 
day a new development in politics. Here. 
tofore political leadership has come more 
through the accident of events than through 
personal choice. Unlike the English 
statesmen, who have been born to affairs 
and bred to look upona public career as 
the proper aim in life, our statesmen have 
had no similar training. ‘To those able to 
indulge a political ambition by means of 
wealth and leisure, the incentive has been 
wanting. In our vocabulary “politics” 
has come to be considered synonymous 
with vulgarity and rascality, and has pre- 
sented an uninviting field of action. To 
the pure and unselfish, official position has 
been a sacrifice and a burden, incurred 
through sense of public duty or the es. 
pousal of some worthy cause. A new and 
interesting phase presents itself. It is 
manifest in many States. Young men of 
culture and character and ineans are de- 
liberately adopting political careers. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in New York, has demon- 
strated what an earnest and courageous 
man can accomplish without the advanta- 
ges of age and experience. In Massachus- 
etts we have his fellows, ambitious, also, 
to be known as reformers in politics. [ 
cannot enumerate thei all, but you will 
recognize the type when I mention the 
names of Lodge and Crocker and Sprague 
and Andrew and Wolcott, and for the rest 
[refer you to the respectable list of re- 
monstrants against woman suffrage. Most 
of them have enjoyed academic advanta- 
ges, and are beyond the wearing anxieties 
of self-support. They have been reared 
in the school of the New York Nation, 
and easily catch its caustic and ex cathedra 
tone. Possibly they have learned to abhor 
an emotion and to despise an @ priori argu- 
ment. They have the entrée to the best 
society, so called, are popular at the 
clubs, and, bearing no unpopular cross, ap- 
pear to be looking forward to a prosper- 
ous voyage o’er an unruffled sea. If a 
mariner could choose his winds and tides, 
it would make seamanship easy; but the 
flippant and belittling way in which these 
fresh sailors, venturing on the stormiest of 
seas, speak of the moral tides, forces the 
conviction that the elements are subject to 
the keel. Are they to repeat the folly of 
the shipwrecked politicians whose reputa- 
tions are strewn along the coast? I beg to 
remind them that in Massachusetts no poli- 
tician who defies its moral sentiment can 
wear its laurels. Not to such hands does 
the helm answer. Webster and Everett 
and Winthrop and Choate, endowed lav- 
ishly by nature for public life, were fail- 
ures, judged by the historical standard. 
They derided the moral forces, and were, 
in consequence, untitted to “ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.” Sumner 
and Andrew and Wilson, turning a deaf 
ear to the siren voices of conventional Bos- 
ton, listened to the whisperings of the 
poor and undefended, and shine in the 
Massachusetts firmament as fixed stars. Is 
it uncharitable to say that our young Re- 
publicans are modelling themselves on the 
Whig type? 

“Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ?” 


What is respectable and conservative seem- 
ing!y imports more to them than abstract 
questions of right. Conservatism is the 
natural accompaniment of age. It ill be- 
fits the springtime of life, and foreshadows 
an early blight. 

The biographer of Hamilton and Web- 
ster and the laudator of Seward has had 
ample opportunity to ponder on the causes 
of political failure and success, and it is to 
be regretted that so bright a mind should 
have missed so obvious a lesson 

It is a favorite assumption with the class 
he represents, when moral questions are 
pressed upon them, that while slavery was 
an exception and justified some feeling, all 
questions now to be dealt with must be 
weighed and measured by the cold stand- 
ards of expediency. The old Whig lead- 
ers talked in the same way, and with as 
much reason, regarding slavery. They 
could weep and grow indignant over the 
sufterings of the Revolutionary Fathers 
and the injustice of the tax on tea, but for 
the economic question of African slavery; 
that must be left to statistics and ethnolo- 
gy and the slow cure of time. As though 
all questions of right or wrong were set 
tled with the emancipation of the negro, 
and as if human pulses must hereafter beat 
only with measured flow! The question* 
of the heart always precede the questions 
of mere intellect and expediency, and Pre 
fessor Sumner of Yale, himself of the class 
Iam describing, was forced to recogniz 
it in his free-trade speech, the other day; 
and to place the subject where it belonged, 
on an ethical basis. 

The great cause of equal political right 
for woman, pertaining to half the humal 
race, asks for judicial consideration. It 
has the Golden Rule and the Declaration © 
Independence for its basis to guarantee its 
imperial progress to success. The pre 
found statesmanship of the young Republi 
cans would quench it with a remonstranc® 
Remonstrate with the law of gravitation: 
Beseech the wind to stop blowing and the 
waves to rise! “Almost all who are most 
prominent in the movement are old me 

(Continued on Page 196.) 
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NATIONAL GREENBACKERS FOR WOMAN 





SUFFRAGE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The National Greenback Party has 


crossed the Rubicon. Plainly, unequivocal- 
ly, practically, it has recognized woman’s 
right toa voice in the government under 
which she lives, by admitting her to a 
Presidential nominating convention, not as 
x mere “looker-on in Vienna,” but as a 
duly commissioned delegate, to whom all 
the rights and privileges of the Convention 
were accorded, not grudgingly or patron- 
izingly. but with courtesy and respect. 

This is, I believe, the first instance of the 
kind on record. Several ladies were in- 
yited to address the Convention, and were 
listened to with the most respectful atten- 
tention, and received the most hearty ap- 
plause. It was conceded by all that the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol was 
the gem of the occasion. 

If any objections existed before the Con- 
vention met to the admission of lady dele- 
gates, they were all dissipated before its 
close ; for the delegates from all the States, 
South as well as North, seemed to vie with 
each other in their courtesy to the ladies 
present. 

It was a grand occasion. ‘The most per- 
fect good feeling characterized the entire 
proceedings. 

Col. Winston, of North Carolina, in the 
five minutes’ time allotted to each person 
naming a candidate, said that when he sur- 
rendered his sword to a handsome and 
chivalrous New York colonel, [waving his 
hand gracefully to the New York delega- 
tion,]—he became a Union man then and 
forever—knowing no North, no South, no 
East, no West. 

When the chair announced the nomina- 
tion of General Butler on the first ballot, 
the band struck up ‘Dixie’ amid loud 
cheering. ‘This was followed by ‘*Yankee 
Doodle,” when the whole Convention rose 
to their feet with cheers and waving of 
hats. At this moment the gallant Colonel 
Winston, bearing his banner aloft, walked 
up the aisle and saluted the Massachusetts 
delegation. This little incident caused re- 
newed cheering, and made a very happy 
impression. 

Two or three delegations declined to name 
a candidate, saying they would abide by 
the decision gf the Convention. Whatever 
may be thought of the principles advocated 
by this third party, ic must be conceded 
that the action of this Convention is in 
strong contrast to the one since in session 
in Chicago, where six men of the same 
party, advocating the same principles, were 
in deadly struggle; for what? Not for the 
supremucy of ideas, but for place and 
power. It was a contest of persons; not 
of principles. ADELAIDE M. SWAIN. 


oo 


MARGARET FULLER ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 





Forty years ago, when to speak freely 
any advanced thought upon the woman 
question demanded more courage than at 
present, Margaret Fuller said the follow- 
ing words, which, coming as they, did at 
that time, command for her an honorable 
place in the history of American thought. 


‘Meanwhile, not a few believe, and men 
themselves have expressed the opinion, 
that the time is come when Eurydice is to 
call for an Orpheus, rather than Orpheus 
for Eurydice; that the idea of man, how- 
ever imperfectly brought out, has been far 
more so than that of woman; that she, 
the other half of the same thought, the 
other chamber of the heart of life, needs 
now take her turn in the full pulsation, 
and that improvement in the daughters 
will best aid in the reformation of the sons 
of this age. 

“Women are, indeed, the easy victims of 
priest-craft and self-delusion; but this 
would not be if the intellect was devel- 
oped in proportion to the other powers. 
They would then have a regulator, and be 
more in equipoise, yet must retain the 
same nervous susceptibility while their 
physical structure is such as it is. When 
the intellect and affections are in harmony, 
when intellectual consciousness is calm 
and deep, inspiration will not be con- 
founded with fancy. 

“I wish to see men and women capable 
of such relations as are depicted by Lan- 
dor in his Pericles and Aspasia, where 
grace is the natural garb of strength, and 
the affections are calm because deep. 

“What woman needs is not as a woman 
to act or rule, but as a nature to grow, as 
an intellect to discern, as a soul to live 
freely and unimpeded, to unfold such 
Powers as were given her when we left 
our common home. 

“Earth knows no fairer, holier relation 
than that of a mother. It is one which, 
tightly understood, must both promote 
and require the highest attainments. But 
4 being of infinite scope must not be treat- 
ed with an exclusive view to any one re- 
lation, Give the soul free course, let the 
organization both of body and mind be 
fully developed, and the being will be fit 
or any and every relation to which it may 
be called. By being more a soul she will 
hot be less woman, for nature is perfect- 
ed through spirit. 

‘We would have every path laid open to 
Woman as freely as to man. Were this 
One, and a slight temporary fermentation 
“lowed to subside, we should see crystal- 

tions more pure and of more various 
>. uty. We believe the divine energy 
ould pervade nature to a degree un- 


that no discordant collision, but a ravish- 
ing harmony of the spheres, would en- 
sue. Yet, then and only then, will man- 
kind be ripe for this, when inward and out- 
ward freedom for woman as much as for 
man shall be acknowledged as a right, not 
yielded as a concession. 

“But, if you ask me what offices women 
may fill, lreply—any. I do not care what 
case you put, let them be sea-vaprain-<, if 
you will. 1 do not doubt there are women 
well fitted for such an office, and, if so. I 
should be as glad to see them in it, as to 
welcome the maid of Saragossa, or the 
muid of Missolonghi, or the Suliote hero- 
ine, or Emily Plater. 

‘A profound thinker has said, ‘No mar- 
ried woman can represent the female 
world. for she belongs to her husband. 
‘rhe idea of woman must be represented 
by a virgin.” But that is the very fault 
of marriage, and of the present relation 
between the sexes, that the woman duves 
belong to the man, instead of forming a 
whole with him. Were it otherwise, there 
would be no such limitation to the 
thought. 

“The special genius of woman I believe 
t» be electrical in movement, intuitive in 
function, spiritual in tendency. She ex- 
cels not so easily in classification or re-cre- 
ation, as in an instinctive seizure of cuuses 
and a simple breathing out of what she re- 
ceives, that has the singleness of life, rath- 
er than the selecting and energizing of art. 
More native is it to her to be the living 
model of the artist than to set apart from 
herself avy one form in objective reality ; 
more native to inspire and receive the 
prom than to create it. In so far as soul 
s in her completely developed, all soul is 
the same; but in so far as it is modified in 
her as woman, it flows, it breathes, it 
sings, rather than deposits soil or finish- 
es work; and that which is especially 
feminine flushes, in blossom, the fave of 
earth, and pervades like air and water all 
this seeming solid globe, daily renewing 
and purifying its life. Such may be the 
especially feminine element spoken of as 
Femality. But icis no more the order of 
nature that it should be incarnated pure in 
any form than that the masculine energy 
should exist unmingled with it in any 
form. 

‘Male and feniale represent the two 
sides of the great radical dualisim. But, in 
fact, they ure perpetually passing into 
one another. Fluid hardens to solid, solid 
rushes to fluid. There is no wholly mas- 
culine man, no purely feminine woman. 
Man partakes of the feminine in the Apol- 
lo, woman of the masculine, as Minerva. 

**Let us be wise and not impede the soul. 
Let her work as she will. Let us have 
one creative energy, one incessant revela- 
tion. Let it take what form it will. And 
let us not bind it by the past to man or 
woman, black or white. Jove sprang 
from Rhea, Pallas from Jove. So let it 
be.” ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

Chelsea, Mass. 
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WHAT WOMEN CAN DO FOR OUR SCHOOLS. 


In the hall of the Girls’ High School, on 
West Newton Street, Dr. Samuel Eliot re- 
cently spoke on ** Women’s Service to Pub- 
lic Schools.” He said: 


The work which women can do for the 
public schools as citizens is iyestimable. 
Women in Boston have a vote, and, hav- 
ing such, are responsible for its use. ‘That 
they were bestirring themselves in that di- 
rection, he was aware. ‘The question of dis- 
charging this duty is for women to decide 
and discuss, and not for men. The men 
have granted school suffrage, and it is for 
women to make use of it. ‘There is a great- 
er responsibility for women than the exer- 
cise of suffrage, and that is in the selection 
of proper candidates for schoot committee- 
men. Men are tied down to parties in nom- 
inating these candidates, but women are 
not, and should exert themselves to secure 
the nomination of the men best fitted for 
that office. Women, however, must bow 
to the necessities of the present time, and 
accept the nominations made at caucuses 
and conventions by men, but they can 
greatly influence the selection. 

The speaker then went on to speak of 
the good work done in this direction in 
years past. This work, he said, could be 
repeated if women would persevere. It 
should not be done abruptly, but slowly 
and surely, and fruit would be the result. 
No school committee in the past twenty- 
five years has been properly constituted— 
that is, made up exclusively of persons 
with some training of their own or of 
some great personal education. And yet 
gees work has been done by them. You 
ave at present in your school committee 
men no Letter fitted to sit in judgment up- 
on our schools and teachers than the very 
boys at play in the streets of the North 
End. , This should not be. Every man and 
woman in Boston should do what lies in 
his or her power to place worthy men up- 
on the School Board. Women should try 
and form a wise, sound and healthy pub- 
lie opinion in regard to the public schools, 
and in seeing after the children out of 
school, following them to their homes and 
trying to purify them. Women should un- 
derstand all matters coming before the 
school committee, and when a dispute 
arises, be able to have an opinion regarding 
it of their own. If we would only address 
ourselves to educational reform, and each 
do, what he or she can to enlighten others 
on the subject, there can be no question 
but what there will be a much better un- 
derstanding of the question than now ex- 
ists. There must be a ripe understandin 
before there can be a radical reform. Mora 
training is the only one thing that can 
radically improve the condition of our 
schools. 
We do not need industrial training in our 
public schools in order to prepare our 
young people for the labor of life. _What 
our schouls need is a greater atmosphere 
of disinterestedness, the total absence of 
all worldly considerations, and that moral 
training which shall lift up the hearts and 
minds of our young people. The moral 
character of our teachers is not allowed 





nown in the history of former ages, and 


free play in our schools. It is not what 


the teachers think is best suited for their 
scholars’ moral welfare, but what her su- 
periors consider is best for the welfare of 
the school. The personal character of the 
teacher, when at its best, is not allowed 
free play. We must see that the gtandard 
and ideal of our schools are moral, and the 
training will be moral. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Little Will came home from school one 
day. and told his mother that a boy had 
been hit on the head with a brick and 
“knocked sensible.” 


Mrs. A—Now, Mrs. B., will you come 
and see our apiary? Mrs. B. (who has 
been putting it off all the afternoon)— 
Well, Mrs. A , the thing is. you know, I’m 
—I'm rather afraid of monkeys. 


A bantering acquaintance of the other 
sex remarked to a woman: “I never heard 
of seven devils being cast out of a man.” 
“No,” was the reply; “they've got ’em 
yet.” 

A freshman wrote home to his father: 
‘Dear papa, I wanta little change.” ‘lhe 

aternal parent replied: ‘*‘Dear Charlie, 
Just wait for it. Time brings change to 
everybody.” 


Law Professor—What constitutes burg- 
lary? Student—There must be a break- 
ing. Professor—Then if a man enters 
your door and takes five dollars from your 
vest pocket in the hall, would that be 
burglary? Student—Yes, sir; because that 
would break me. 


The young man who, at the rink Satur- 
day evening, observed the writer and a 
lady skating together, and made some re- 
mark about **Beauty and the Beast,” will 
hear of something to his disadvantage if 
he will call at this office. No punishment 
is too severe for a brute Who will call a 
lady a beast.—Bismark Tribune. 


Marcy is fond of going out to the barn 
with her papa. but is very much afraid of 
the big white carriage-horse, ‘*Modoc,.” 
whose stall she has to pass. One day, be- 
cause her fingers were cold, she came 
into the house before papa was ready. 
“Why. how did you get past Modoc’s 
heels?” asked mamma. ‘*Oh,” said she, ‘I 
just shut my eyes, so he couldn’t see me, 
and runned right by!” 













































THREE Errecrs.—The thousands of remarka- 
ble cures which have been accomplished b 
fects which this great medicine has upon those 
who take it. Ferst: It purities the blood. Sec- 

ives healthy action to the digestive organs. 

Vith these three effects no disease can long re- 
giving place to health and strength, through the 
potent influence of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold 
aL Z 
HK IDNEY-WORTE 
DOES A 
CURES OF yf 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
A OT 
A 
Beeause it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
vous and all Female Complaints. 
("SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSING the BLOOD 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the forms of these terrible 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Relation to Sex. 

A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 


Hood s Sarsaparilla are due simply to three ef- 
ond: It strengthens the system. Third: It 
tain its hold. It is forced to leave the system, 
by all druggists. Try it. 
WONDERFUL 
ND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
By causing FILEE ACTION of all the crgans 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
worst diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
can be sent by mail. 
nk 
KIDNEY-WORTE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . 


coeoee SS 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRACcUT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 


fteen peers. fa weed 
ng and never got 
with pat ba Last en yO 
belore I commense® tak- 
4 i 00D’s8 SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney LA eve —y lly 4 
ed me all up, pain in m 
Complaint thestandarms, headache 
‘ — dizzy. "A cowie = 
t up without feeling weary anda 
Man mornings I was obliged tevlie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat an 
and it does not press me at all. Feel 
like work; in fact, like a new man. 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 


ink of it. Very truly yours, 
— “JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 

. C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devorep TO ScrENCE AND ART IN THE HomME, 
HovusEHoLtp Economies, HYGIENE AND HEALTH, 
DEcORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
seveyul choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hasirt,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“Eventne Home TAaLks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 


“MoTuER’s Portro.io’’—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful information for the family circle; 
*“Passine Tuovents;” ‘Tue Home Liprary,” ete. 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
er, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
torre, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. kK. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mra. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Ielen C. Lewis. 
Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 

“The whole account of the poten life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 


these pages food for earnest reflection.""— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1805-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


12mo 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
pe it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 

ARTON,. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK : 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A.LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” “Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daugbters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
Rapplacse, made by those who are votaries of the 
br e goddess, are vividly displayed.”"—Banner of 

ght. 


*,.* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





NEW S §. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100. 


A concise history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the mcst cel 
ebrated composers. 


THE TRIPLE E. 
By Mrs. 8.R.GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 


A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out iu the strug- 
gles and self-denials of dally life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 
By Mrs. Susiz A. BISBEE, 12mo, $1 25. 


The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the iinpression pure and wholesome. 





A HEDGE FENCE. 
By PANSY. 16mo, 60 cents, 
Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, : 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.) 


By A Boy AND HIs FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Herlry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 
the use of tools. 


STORY OF PUFF. 


By Mrs. C. M. LivINGSTON. New edition, 1é6mo, eloth, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly said of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.” 
It is the autoblography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind wiil read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12. (The Favorite Library.) 


20 vols., 16mo. $5 00. 


Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing In matters, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 
in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 


Catal 





Send six cents tor postage and 
A | receive free, sony box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 





else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me. 





gue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Lire AND Letters. Edited by their Grand daugh 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits- 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thrupist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their volumi correspond 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Capot Lopee, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 


ConTENTS: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Eariy Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By JosepnH NEILSON. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 





Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
By CuarR_Les EGBERT CRADDOCK. 16mo, $1 25, 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the ‘short and simple annals of the poor’? East 
Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Cart PLoetz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by WitiiaM H. Trrirnenast, Assistant io yard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down tous. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
dequate comprehension of the order and a 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By Maturin M. BaLLov. 12mo, $1 50. 


Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mabal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Albam- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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The Massachusetts Legislature adjourn- 
ed on Wednesday of last week. It has 
distinguished itself by having voted down, 
two to one, the petition of more than 21,- 
000 citizens for woman suffrage, and of 
more than 17,000 for municipal suffrage 
for women. It has also voted down near- 
ly every measure proposed for the relief 
or help of women. At last, over the veto 
of the governor, it voted itself extra pay. 
Its final action was on a supposed bri- 
bery and corruption of some of its mem- 
bers. 
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The brief addresses at the Woman Suf- 
frage Festival, though imperfectly re- 
ported, deserve a wide circulation. ‘That 
of Mr. Garrison on the political situation 
is especially timely and important. Mr. 
Collyer’s comparison of the growth of wo- 
man suffrage to the oak tree of his boyish 
recollections was beautiful and appro- 
priate, and Mrs. Livermore’s Biblical exe- 
gesis was novel and profound. 

——__- +90 

General Henderson of Missouri, as Chair- 
man of the National Republican Conven- 
tion, spoke fearlessly for woman suffrage 
in his opening address. The thanks of all 
women are due to him, and to Senator 
George F. Hour, of Massachusetts, who 
offered the woman suffrage resolution in 
that convention. 
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The vote for the woman suffrage consti- 
tutional amendment in Oregon proves to 
have been larger than was at first sup- 
posed. ‘The adverse vote was aided by the 
most unscrupulous tactics on the part of 
its opponents. As a specimen, we reprint 
from one of the original handbills, now on 
exhibition at the office of the WoMmAN’s 
JOURNAL, the following despatch: 


A VOICE 


FROM THE EAST 


Woman’s Suffrage Defeated 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








STANDARD Orrice, June 2d, 1884. 

The following despatch was received this morn- 
eal “Boston, Mass., June Ist, 1884. 
“Epitor STANDARD: 

“Female Suffrage loses ground in this State 
and all the East, where most it is agitated. In 
this State women remonstrate strenuously 
against it. The adverse vote in this State is on a 
basis of 1441050. This is the worst defeat in 
seventeen years. Voters in Oregon should know 
these facts. Vote against it. 

“KATE GANNETT? WELLS.” 

The above telegram was dated Boston 
(Sunday), June 1. On Monday, June 2 
(election-day). it was printed in Oregon, 
in staring capitals, and circulated broad- 
cast at the polls at the last moment, when 
contradiction of its misstatements was im- 
possible. Comment is needless. 

—eoo 

The Fellows of the Massachusetts Medi- 
eal Society held their 103d anniversary 
meeting in Boston this week. ‘They dis- 
cussed the irrepressible question of the ad- 
mission of women. After a good deal of 
preliminary skirmishing and a warm de- 
bate, the motion of Dr. Henry I. Bowditch 
to admit women was carried, 209 to 123. 
Drs. H. I. Bowditch and Morrill Wyman 
were appointed to present the action of 
the society to the council. In the council 
there was another sharp debate. Dr. 
George C. Shattuck, of Boston, led the op- 
position to the admission of women, as he 
has fone for years. Dr. Morrill Wyman 
supported the cause of the women physi- 
cians. After along discussion, the coun- 
cillors, by a vote of 63 to 47, concurred 
with the fellows in admitting women. 
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We congratulate the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society on having settled, in the only 
just and sensible way, an important ques- 
tion which has vexed their meetings for 
years. They can now look on with seren- 
ity at the struggles and internal convul- 
sions of other medical societies from 
which the demon of prejudice has not yet 
been cast out. 
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As it was in Massachusetts last fall, so 
now it is in the nation, a contest between 
rival candidates. How pitiful it is! The 
very idea of a representative government 
is fading out of the public mind. The Re- 
publican platform at Chicago meets this 








fact with platitudes. ‘Twenty millions of 
people, all the women, are disfranchised, 
but the Republican platform has not a 
word about it. The fate of cowards is as- 
sured beforehand. 
- — -*oo- a 

Whether women favor or oppose Blaine, 
they have no power to elect or to defeat 
him. They have no president and no candi- 
date for president. They are simply subjects 
ruled over; laws made for or against them 
as though they were so many puppets. 
How many women like to have it so? Is it 
only the remonstrants who consent to and 
accept such subjugation? Do not all help 
to continue it who do not help to break it 
up? 
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The petition against which Mrs. Cooke 
and Mrs. Froiseth rightly protest, was 
drawn up by a committee appointed at the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church 
last fall, at Cincinnati, to examine into the 
question of suffrage in Utah. We respect 
the good intentions of this committee (all 
of whom are suffragists), but we heartily 
disapprove of their petition. Senator Hoar 
has pointed out the absurdity of trying to 
break the power of the church by disfran- 
chising the women, when the male popula- 
tion of Utah is overwhelmingly Mormon. 
The proposed measure would be as inef- 
fectual in practice as it is manifestly un- 
just in principle. 


Se 
The woman suffrage amendment to Mr. 
Gladstone’s franchise bill has been under 
discussion in the British Parliament this 
week. ‘he lobby, the galleries, and the 
grated cage which serves as ladies’ gallery, 
were crowded. The discussion brought 
out the fact that woman suffrage has strong 
supporters on both sides of the House, 
and that it is a question upon which the 
party line cannot be drawn. Mr. Glad- 
stone is opposed to the amendment, but 
his son, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, with Post- 
master-General Fawcett and a majority of 
the Liberal members, are in favor of it, and 
they signed a memorial to the Government 
asking that a free debate might be allowed, 
and that a vote for the amendment might 
not be construed as a vote against the Gov- 
ernment. Sir Stafford Northcote favored 
the amendment, and openly pledged him- 
self to its support in a recent speech at 
Belfast. Mr. Gorst and many other Con- 
servative members sided with the Tory 
leader, while his chief lieutenant, Lord 
tundolph Churchill, opposed him. 
oo 


The large and influential petition from 
Liberal members of Parliament asking the 
ministry to leave its supporters free to vote 
for or against the woman suffrage amend- 
ment according to their consciences, and 
not to ‘‘crack the party whip” on the ques- 
tion, was disregarded. Mr. Gladstone 
planted himself on the ground that the 
amendment. if adopted, might defeat the 
franchise bill, and ‘whipped in” every man 
whom his great influence could prevail up- 
on to vote against it, ‘‘for this occasion 
only.” Under these circumstances the loss 
of the amendment was inevitable. It was 
defeated by a vote of 271 to 135. 
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The woman suffrage amendment in Par- 
liament was rejected, not on its merits, 
but on the ground that the women must 
wait till suffrage is secured to the agri- 
cultural laborers. It was painful and hu- 
miliating to see scores of members who 
are avowed friends of woman suffrage, vote 
against the amendment for this reason 
alone, according to their own confession. 
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This defeat means only a short postpone- 
ment of Parlimentary suffrage for women 
in England, but the lesson it teaches is 
none the less valuable. To a Parliament 
composed only of men, elected only by 
men, and representing only men, it seems 
a more imperative matter to give a vote to 
the poorest and most ignorant laboring 
man who rents a tiny tenement than to 
give it to the most intelligent and culti- 
vated women and the largest tax-payers. 
Florence Nightingale and Frances Power 
Cobbe must wait for John Hodge; and this 
in the face of the fact that Miss Nightin- 

ale and Miss Cobbe have asked for the 
franchise, and John Hodge has not. And 
yet we are told that women are represented 
already, because men look out for the in- 
terests of women as if they were their own! 


i at 





The way the voting of women in Wash- 
ington Territory is settling itself may be 
inferred from the following letter, which is 
an extract from one actually sent :—**Mr. 
and Mrs. , [ write to inform you that 
a political meeting will be held at the —— 
Hotel to-morrow evening. We should be 
pleased to have you with us at*our delib- 
erations, as to a plan of work to be united 
upon during the coming campaign, in other 
words, in the city election.””’ There seems 
to be no trouble whatever about it. ‘Gent- 
ly as wave with wave,” the old system 
blends into the new. 
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ences to woman suffrage, is like the man 
who was “remarkable for the extent and 
variety of his misinformation.” After 
Congress had disfranchised all polygamists 
of both sexes, the American protested 
against woman suffrage in Utah, on the 
ground that the vote cast by the fourteenth 
wife of a Mormon elder might off-set that 
of a “law-abiding male citizen.” Last year 
when Washington Territory gave full suf- 
frage to all its women, the American an- 
nounced that the State of Oregon had done 
so. Now it ignores Washington Territory 
entirely, and boldly declares :—‘* Thus far 
Utah and Wyoming are the only places 
even in the far West in which the distine- 
tion of sex is abolished as regards the suf- 
frage.” 
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The public are hereby warned against a 
person sometimes calling herself Mrs. 
Eldredge, and sometimes Mrs. Anne Rut- 
ledge, who has _ been soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL represent- 
ing herself as authorized to do so, and re- 
taining the money. She is about forty 
years of age, has a film over one eye, and 
usually wears a black dress and blue veil. 
She has given her address at different times 
as on Shawmut Avenue, at Chelsea, and at 
34 Border St., East Boston. She is not 
authorized to take subscriptions for this 


paper. 
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ANTI-BLAINE MEN, 


The Republicans of Massachusetts who 
are opposed to Mr. Blaine, and who are 
also opposed to the equal political rights 
of women, might learn a little by their 
own position now of what it means to be 
without political power altogether, as 
women are. 

They have by word and by deed denied 
power to women on every question that 
affects either their own or the national in- 
terests. They have spurned our petitions, 
mocked at our earnest appeals for political 
rights, and, by such means as power al- 
ways possesses, they have thwarted every 
effort women have made for the right to 
vote. 

Now these same men stand thwarted in 
their plans for the next presidential can- 
didate; a few drops of the full draught 
which they have continually pressed to the 
lips of women now fall to them. How 
bitter they find these, even when they are 
not absolutely helpless, as women are! 

Women who comprehend the meaning 
of disfranchisement never cease to feel the 
sense of powerlessness and defeat which 
at this moment oppresses the anti-Blaine 
men. ‘The difference is that, in the case of 
women, the law is infinite and all the time, 
while, in the case of the anti-Blaine men, 
it is only for once. 

But the most mournful thing about it 
all is, that neither of the great national par- 
ties, or any considerable faction of either of 
them, has enough moral sense or moral life, 
or even political sagacity, to affirm and de- 
fend an issue that would arouse the con- 
science, inspire the intellect, and warm the 


heart of the best men of all parties. 
L. 8. 
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NEEDHAM WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club is 
always up and doing. At its annual meet- 
ing, held at the house of Mrs. Whitney, 
the work for the coming year was arrang- 
ed, and committees were chosen to circu- 
late petitions, and assist in obtaining sub- 
scriptions to the Woman Suffrage Fund, to 
be expended in organized and systematic 
work in the cause. The following officers 
were chosen: 

President—Mrs. Joanna E. Mills. 

Vice-Presidents—Emery Grover, Esq., Mrs. J. 
C. A. Page, Samuel H. Jones, Mrs. Charlotte F. 
Fowler, Mrs. Mary W. Mann. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Sarah E. M. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. Emeline C. Whitney, Dr. A. E. 
Miller, Mrs. Diana P. Washburn, Rev. 8S. W. 
Bush. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. Harriet B. 
Hicks. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Laura P. Holbrook. 


L. S. 
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RESIST TAXATION. 


A correspondent writes us from Colora- 
do: 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

According to the N. Y. Mail and Express, 
there are thirty women in New York city 
alone, possessed of property in their own 
right to the amount of from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 each. 

If these thirty wealthy women would join 
with their sister women in England in re- 
sisting taxation on account of non-represen- 
tation, what would happen? Suppose these 
women represent forty or fifty million dol- 
lars of taxable property (though it is prob- 
able that some of it is invested in non-tax- 
able bonds), their united resistance to the 
monstrous injustice practised in this ‘‘free 
Republic” could do more to influence pub- 
lic opinion and legislation than the cries of 
thousands of poor sewing women for 
bread, and the ballot on which the bread 
depends. . ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 

Fort Collins, Colo., May 29, 1884. 


The suggestion is a good one, but not 
likely to be adopted, for three reasons: 

1. Women of property are, often, not 
in favor of woman suffrage, because they 





share the aristocratic prejudices of their 


The Philadelphia American, in its refer- 





male associates, who say, ‘we have too 
many voters already.” 

2. Suffrage in America is not, as in Eng- 
land, based on a property qualification, but 
is regarded as a personal right of citizens, 
irrespective of taxation. 

3. No effectual resistance to taxation éan 
be made. ‘The property will be taken and 
sold for the tax, and the only practical re- 
sult would be a large addition of costs and 
legal charges. It would be a costly and 
futile protest. ‘The money could be better 
expended in some other form of agitation, 
if these rich women were in earnest for 
woman suffrage, which unfortunately is 
not always the case. H. B. B. 
++ 


MRS, NEYMANN IN EUROPE. 








Mrs. Clara Neymann, whose good work 
for woman suffrage among our German 
fellow-citizens has proved so effective, will 
return to Germany this summer to visit 
her mother. She will leave New York for 
Baden on the 21st inst., and will stay in 
Europe until October. We hope she will 
have many opportunities of addressing our 
German sisters abroad. Mrs. Neymann has 
prepared a lecture for use in Germany en- 
titled ** An Unrecognized ‘Type of American 
Women.” In this, she has first described 
the two types more widely known, viz. : 
the ignorant and the fashionable, and 
then the type she so well knows and to 
which she herself belongs, viz.: women 
who combine energy, will-power, good 
judgment, grace, and sweetness. We wish 
her a prosperous journey, and bespeak for 
her a friendly hearing. H. B. B. 
coo 
EQUAL RIGHTS IN PAINESVILLE. 


The city council of Painesville, Ohio, 
has voted the use of the City Hall to the 
Equal Rights Association for its meetings. 
The ladies have also secured a column of 
space in the Painesville Telegraph, through 
the kindness of the editor, which is filled 
weekly with matter selected by members 
of the association, who are all asked to 
contribute either original or selected items, 
and articles upon suffrage or other topics 
particularly concerning women. L. J. B. 


oo 
DISFRANCHISING UTAH WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JOURNAL of May 24th, you say in 
an editorial paragraph, that you have re- 
ceived from Mrs. A. G. Paddock a petition 
for the disfranchisement of the women of 
Utah, and that ‘the committee who have 
prepared this petition are all of them suf- 
fragists.” Now, as another suffragist, I 
must request space in your valuable paper 
to explain the position of a large number 
of the loyal (Gentile) women of this ‘Ter- 
ritory on this question, and to protest per- 
sonally, a€ least, against the circulation of 
any such petition. 

In the first place, that petition is not the 
result of any concerted or public action of 
the loyal element of Utah. I am fully 
aware that many individuals are in favor 
of the movement, also that another portion 
of the community are entirely indifferent 
on the question, but my experience has 
convinced me that the people whose opin- 
ion is entitled to the most consideration, 
whose sense of justice is not warped by 
their enthusiasm, and who have in reality 
done the truest service in the contest 
against polygamic Mormonism, are not in 
favor of the measure. I believe that the 
majority of the Gentile population would 
willingly consent to be disfranchised if the 
Territory could be governed by a Com- 
mission; but that would include both 


men and women, and though the meas- | 
ure would in reality be an injustice to the | 


loyal American citizens resident in the Ter- 
ritory, still they would consent to it. if 
no better means can be found for the re- 
generation of Utah. 

At a regular meeting of the Woian’s 
National Anti-polygamy Society, held in 
this city, Feb. 7th, 1882, an open letter to 
the suffragists of the United States was 
unanimously adopted. This letter was in- 
tended as the sense of that Society on this 
very question of disfranchising the women 
of Utah. I will not ask you to reproduce 
that letter, on account of its length, but 
will give a brief epitome of its contents. 
After deprecating the fact that a large 
body of suffragists in the country did 
not seem to understand the workings of 
the system in Utah, under the conditions 
of priestly bondage existing in the Terri- 
tory, a full exposition of the workings and 
result of the ballot was given. It was 
shown that its exercise had accomplished 
nothing, and been a benefit to none but the 
despotic priesthood, who used it to neutral- 
ize the vote of the Gentiles in the Terri- 
tory, and to secure to themselves a still 
larger measure of the power they abuse in 
so many ways. Then followed this sen- 
tence: ** And yet, in spite of all these facts, 
we do not advocate the repeal of what has 
proved itself a most unjust law, nor ask 
for the disfranchisement of the women of 
this Territory, as women. We do, how- 
ever, advocate that the privilege of the 
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lives in or advocates the practice of. polyga- 
my. We take the position that all law- 
breakers should be considered as such, 
irrespective of sex, and not be invested 
with the rights of loyal citizens, and we 
protest against women being: deprived of 
any privilege that is still accorded to their 
partners in crime.” 

Now this action of the Anti-polygamy 
Society has never been repealed, nor any 
meeting called to reconsider the sentiments 
expressed in that letter. Consequently, 
this adverse petition has not been author- 
ized by the Society, and neither has there 
been any public meeting called by any 
class of citizens to authorize any com- 
mittee to draft or place in circulation any 
such petition. With the opinions or actions 
of individuals, 1 have nothing to do, but 
my sense of justice will not permit me to 
keep silence when such a petition is being 
circulated, and people deem it to be the 
sentiments of the loyal element of Utah. 
I should be sorry to have people who sym- 
pathize with our efforts against Mormon- 
ism think that intelligent women could 
favor so absurd, unjust and inconsistent a 
measure. 

In this connection, let me relate a little 
anecdote of a woman whose intelligent, 
systematic, thorough and conscientious 
study of the Mormon question, and her 
fearless exposure of its enormities, entitle 
her to the honor and respect of every good 
man and woman in the country. I mean 
Miss Kate Field. I do not feel at liberty 
to say that Miss Field is a pronounced suf- 
fragist, but I do know that she has a keen 
sense of justice, and a true appreciation of 
the moral fitness of things. A few weeks 
ago, two strange ladies who were inter- 
ested in Mormonism, and, if I mistake not, 
are advance agents for some missionary 
project, called upon me in this city. They 
were intelligent, and, I believe, earnest to 
discover the best methods of working 
against Mormonism. While they were 
with me, Miss Field happened in. After 
some general conversation on the subject, 
one of the ladies put the following ques- 
tions: ** What would be the effect of dis- 
franchising the women of Utah? Whatdo 
the Gentile workers against polygamy 
think of such a measure? Would it be con- 
sidered either wise or efticient?’ ‘This 
lady avowed herself an ardent suftragist 
outside of this Territory, but was willing 
the law should be repealed here, if it would 
be of any assistance in settling the Mormon 
problem. After explaining how futile this 
action would be to break the Mormon 
power in any shape or manner, and how 
impossible it was to accomplish any good 
by it, Miss Field said, **Now let us consider 
the principle of the thing. Here are John 
Brown and his wife, who commit a joint 
crime, either for personal motives, or at 
the instigation of a third party who is to 
be the principal beneficiary of the results 
or consequences of said crime. All parties 
are brought to trial for an infringement of 
the law. What would you think of the 
intelligence or integrity of a court that 
would pronounce sentence thus: ‘The men 
engaged in this nefarious transaction are 
equally guilty with the woman; in fact, 
the evidence proves them more so; but, in 
order that the majesty of the law may be 
vindicated, it is necessary that the woman 
alone should be punished. Consequently, 
it is decreed that the male malefactors be 
discharged, and the full measure of pun- 
ishment prescribed by law be meted out to 
the woman.’ ” 

I do not pretend to quote Miss Field 
verbatim, but that was the substance of 
her apt illustration. 

Just as I was about to end this already 
too long letter, [ was requested by Mrs. 
Cooke, the venerable and intellectual presi- 
dent of the Anti-polygamy Society, to add 
her protest to mine against the circulation 
of that petition, and to endorse what | 
have said in regard to the sentiments of 
the loyal women of this Territory on that 
question. And while we are uncompre 
mising opponents of polygamic Mormor- 
ism, and have felt it our duty at times & 
admit that the suffrage had only been used 
by the Mormon women as an instrument 
to perpetuate their own disgrace and dis 
honor, still we cannot advocate any mea* 
ure so unjust to women in general as this 
proposed scheme of disfranchisement: 
neither can we permit the action of one o 
two individuals to be placed before the 
country as the authorized opinions of the 
majority of the community. In closing, 
permit me to say that I can furnish yo 
with the names of a number of the mo* 
earnest and consistent workers again* 
Mormonism, who disclaim any knowledg* 
of, or sympathy with, that petition. 

JENNIE ANDERSON FROISETH- 

Salt Lake City, May 30, 1884. 

vane sO 
WANTED. 


A young woman, a college studeh 
wants a position where she can eat 
money this summer, during vacation. 5b 
will be companion, will copy, or mind chi! 
dren. She is highly recommended, and® 








ballot be denied to any woman or man who 


well and willing. Apply at this —. 
L. > 
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THE WOMAN THE VICTIM. 

Miss Kate Field in the Boston Herald 
salls attention to the case of Nellie White, 
who is imprisoned in Salt Lake City by 
the U.S. authorities for refusing to answer 
the following questions: 


1. Have you ever gone through a rite or 
ceremony of marriage with Girard Roundy ? 

2. Are you, in accordance with any re- 
ligious rite, married to Girard Roundy ? 

3. Did you, at any time, marry Girard 
Roundy in plural or celestial form, for 
time or eternity or both? 

4. Are you his wife in plurai marriage? 

5. Are the relations existing between 
yourself and Girard Roundy those of hus- 
band and wife? 

6. Do you decline to answer because it 
is a fact that you are his wife or are not 


7. Did you ever go through the Endow- 
ment House in this city with Girard 
Roundy for the purpose of assuming or 
undertaking any covenant of marriage 
with him? 

8. Have you ever been in the Endow- 
ment House? 

9. Do you know who are the officiating 
priests or officers in the Endowment 
House? 

Miss Field says: 

After years of this sort of thing, per- 
haps Congress may come to the conclusion 
that, instead of shutting up misguided 
women who are but accessories to crime, 
it will be better to devise means whereby 
the leaders of this hierarchy shall be 
brought to judgment. Just so long as the 
Mormons hold political power, just so long 
will it be impossible to make any impres- 
sion on polygamy or the treason that is in- 
herent in “Brighamism.” I have genuine 
sympathy for Nellie White. She is a deli- 
sate girl about to be a mother. She is 
used to air and sunshine, and is shut up in 
a north room for 22 hours out of the 24. 
Nellie White, an insignificant victim, is in 
prison. John Taylor, George Q. Cannon, 
Bishop Roundy, the polygamous bride- 
groom, are free! Let him who likes this 
sort of justice prove its efficacy and wis- 
dom. I, as a woman, protest against it. 

I protest too, in the name of Gentile 
women, resident in Utah, against an ap- 
peal recently sent to Boston for signatures, 
asking Congress for the disfranchisement 
of women in this Territory It is amazing 
that such a paper should have emanated 
from a feminine source. Iam not an ad- 
vocate of female suffrage at the present 
stage of the world’s history, but I again 
ask, having given the ballot to female 
Utah, Gentile as well as Mormon, where is 
the justice of disfranchising one sex only, 
the sex that is guiltless of the wrongs that 
have been committed in this Territory? Is 
one woman implicated in the Mountain 
Meadow massacre, or in any other Gentile 
murder? Did women oppose the entrance 
of the United States troops? Shame upon 
the narrow minds that are ever ready to 
attack the defenceless! Disfranchise every 
woman in Utah to-morrow, and the Mor- 
mons will still hold the balance of power. 
I hope no Eastern woman will sign that 
unjust and ill-advised appeal. If they ask 
Congress for anything concerning Utah, 
let them first inform themselves on the 
subject. When they have done this, they 
will ask for impartial, not class, legisla- 
tion. KATE FIELD. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN IOWA. 


Drs MOINES, IA., JUNE 7, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Iowa State Medical Society, which 
has just closed its thirty-second annual 
session in this city, was a notable gather- 
ing in more senses than one. Medical so- 
cieties are no longer exclusively black- 
coated assemblies (except in a few be- 
nighted regions. perhaps). A sprinkling of 
doctors’ wives were present, and quite a 
number of lady physicians from different 
parts of the State— well-dressed, intelligent. 
self-respecting women—who lost nothing 
in comparison with their professional 
brethren. 

As I saw these ladies, who, ten years 
ago, were black-balled with hilarious con- 
tempt by the local medical societies on ac- 
count of their sex, now honored members 
of the Iowa State Medical Society, I said 
within myself, ‘Surely the world does 
move!’ And 1 wish to emphasize the fact 
that these ladies are not simply tolerated in 
these assemblages with scant courtesy, 
but now are an integral part of the con- 
vention. They are delegates from their 
respective local societies, taking part in 
the proceedings, serving on committees, 
voting with perfect freedom and with cor- 
dial recognition of all their rights and 
privileges. 

The ladies were ably represented on the 
programme by Dr. Jennie McCowen, of 
Davenport, who read a paper on ‘Insanity 
in Women.” It was a moment not soon to 
be forgotten by the ladies present, when this 
self-contained, accomplished young lady 
physician rose in response to the announce- 
ment of the president, and looked quietly 
down upon the ranks of bearded faces 
which once would have been thrown into 


the circle of her clientele by her interest in 
the various philanthropic questions of the 
day, notably in insanity, with special ref- 
erence to its prevention. Other prominent 
lady physicians in attendance, who re- 
flect credit upon the sex, as well as upon 
their chosen profession, were Dr. Rebecca 
Hanna, of Red Oak, Dr. Alice M. Stark, 
of Ottumwa, Dr. Edith M. Gould and Dr. 
A. D. King, of this city, and Dr. Rosa 
Upson, of Marshalltown. It was noticea- 
able that in the annexes for the display of 
pharmaceutical products and surgical in- 
struments, these ladies were shown the 
fullest courtesies, and not infrequently 
ordered a bill of instruments and appli- 
ances which bespoke an ability and a laud- 
able desire to give their patients the benefit 
of all the improvements known to the pro- 
fession. 

The quiet, unostentatious pioneer work 
of these ladies, as they have steadily held 
their own against all opposition, and won 
their way to the esteem and confidence of 
the profession as well as of their patients, 
cannot be too highly appreciated by those 
that are to come after. Verily, they shall 
have their reward. A. J.D. 
os 
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Kate C, [resoti....eeeeseeeeese seeeeees $20 00 
Emma D., Ireson.....eceeeececeeecee -» 1000 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White......+-++e0+- - 1000 
E. W. Clement ...ccercccccecsceeecs -- 100 
das. W. and Jennie Field Bashford ... 10 00 
Mrs. M. IT’. Hollander........+++0+++++ 10 00 
Lewis Ford. cccccccsccccccccsece eeccee 100 
Mrs. Marie L, Bills .......+++ ecvccsee 100 
John L. Whitings..cccccccceeccceeees - 100 
Mira H. Pitman...... os coececeecoecoce 100 
B.C, Fity.cccccccccccccccseccsccececes 100 
Maria 8. Porter... ccccccccccccccccsces 100, 
Mrs. B. F. Clough ...-...-.0000+ ccoce 10 
Mary F. Kastman.......... Covcvcccece 100 
Sarah N. Bancroft .....eeeeeeeeeeeeees 100 
Harriet A. Doyle ....+esecceeseeeeeees 100 
Mary E. Le Boeuf .....ee cece ceeeees «- 100 
Emma W. Batcheller .........eeeeeeee 100 
E. C. Newell ....++++ PTT TITITITT TTT 100 
W. L. Haskell ...ccccccccccccee eee coe 100 
Zabiah G. Burke..eeeeceseeceeseceeeee 100 
Sarah F. Zahm.....sccecesccseees eoccce 100 
FB. M. Marcy.cocccccccccccccccsssccves 1 00 
Bx Ti. ANGrew cocccccccccccvecceceses - 100 
Cy Lis Curr coccccccccscccccseccsccesese 100 
D. 8. Whitney......ccccccece ecccecscee 360 
Mary P. C, Billing@ .....-.0--eseeeeees 100 
Mrs. Mary W. Crooker...sceceeesseeee 100 
Mrs. Caroline A. Smith ........ esccece 300 
FP. H. Holmescccccccccscccccccce coceee 100 
Lucy A. Hudson....... eorcceccccccecs 100 
Mrs. Geo. Clapp..seseceseeeeees eeeeee 160 
Taabel [reson....eecececeeceees eecccoce 100 
Mre. Mary C. Tolman.....eseeeeeeeees 100 
Mrs. Mary F. Hudson.......e.eeeeeeee 100 
Julia C. lreson..... PPITITTITITTT TTT Tie 100 
Sarah C, W00d8 .....eeeceeeeees coccce 100 
Rev. G. H. Young..cccccccccccsccccce 100 
Archibald H, Grimk6s........++e000++ 100 
Mra. K. L. Stevenson ...eceeeeeeeeeeee 100 
Mrs. L. R. Patmam..cceccccccccccccecs 100 
Josiah H. Carter. sccccececceceseceeecs 100 
Katie C. Carter ..... Cocccccccccesccces 100 
Mary C. Harris........ Ceoccccccccoces 100 
Joseph A. Howland ...e.ceeeeeeeeeeee 100 
Mrs. Mary C. Ame8....-eseeeseeeeeeee 10 
Mrs. F. M. Lee....- Covecocececesoecoos 100 
Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing.........+-+0++ 100 
Miss Eva Channing ....+++eeeeeeeeeeee 100 
Mrs. C, A. Winship ....eeeceeeeee cose 100 
Mrs. M. C. Wileon...ccscccceccccccecs 100 
Mrs. F. Bowker ..ccccccccccsccsccces - 100 
Mary H. Semple.....sceccceeeeeeeeees 100 
Paulina Gerry ...ee.seeeeee coccccccces 100 
A Friend ..ccccccccccccccccccsccce core «100 
Mrs. EB. R. Rive..cccccccccscccsscccece 100 
Jsabella Whithed ...cccecccceeeeeeeees 100 
Anna L. Farless .. 100 
Walter K. Forbes. 100 
Thomas H. Howe. 100 
Mrs. Jane 8. Howland 100 
Mrs. Frances E. Beale 100 
Charles F. Fitz .....+- 100 
8. H. Southwick 100 
S. A. Forbes.......00- ‘ 100 
Mrs. Harriet H. Parmenter 100 
Mrs. Anna Corodely 100 

~ Mrs. 8. H. Newell 100 
Mrs. K. Granger.. 100 
Mrs. 8. A. Keyes. 100 
Mrs. L. W. Peaslee. 100 
Mrs. H. 8. Miles.... 100 
E. H. Webster......+++. 1 00 
Mrs. Rebecca Anderson.......ee.0+ + 100 
Mr. John M. Anderson ...eeeseeeeeeee 1 00 
Mra. M. A. Lewis..ccccccrcccccvcssecs 100 
A Friend, Roxbury.....cceseeeeeeeeee 200 
8. W. Tebbetts ...cccccccccccccccceces 100 
M. B. Tebbettsccecsc. soccccccccscccce 100 
Sarah E. M. Kingsbury «...-+.eeeeeeee 100 
Abby W. May..ccscccccccese ceccsees 100 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MISSOURI. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Along the main line of the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and M. Railroad, people may 
find congenial society whether they are 
orthodox or otherwise. At Greenfield, 
Mo., the county seat of Dade Co., a popu- 
lation of a thousand sustains seven 
churches. ‘They have a flourishing col- 
lege, in care of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians, but no saloon, although the rail- 
road runs two miles and a half away from 
the village. New buildings are going up, 
and the town is prosperous. There are 
warm friends of woman suffrage there, 
and our meeting at the court-house was 
well attended. 

We have been to Liberal, Mo., a new 
town of five hundred, where there is neith- 
er church nor preacher. It is said the 
original owner refused to sell land to 
church members. These people live in 
comfortable homes, and the place is grow- 
ing. ‘They have a school for the children 
every Sunday morning, and literary ex- 
ercises or a lecture on Sunday evening in 
a commodious hall. Ministers of all de- 
nominations are welcome to come and 


hall full of people greeted us, and an or- 
ganization was formed to work for the 
securing of woman suffrage. Between 
these two extremes of opinion there are 
many towns, and beyond Springfield, : 
little way from the railroad, there are four 
hundred thousand acres of government 
land subject to homestead and pre-emp- 
tion. Hence there is yet room to found 
towns of other characteristics. Short win- 
ters and long summers belong to Missouri. 
MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 

—_—_— 2+ 

OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Ohio State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its next Annual Conven- 
tion June 18 and 19, in Columbus. It is 
hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance, as matters of great importance ure 
to come before the Convention. 

Correspondence is invited, meantime, 
from friends of the cause. 

REBECCA A. S. JANNEY, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
KATE I. KELSEY, Sec. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Painesville Equal Rights Associa- 
tion will send delegates to the Ohio State 
Woman Suffrage Convention at Columbus, 
on the 1Sth and 19th insts. 

The N. W.C. 'T. U. have issued an ap- 
peal to all National Political Conventions, 
asking for a prohibitory amendment to 
the U. 8. Constitution, and for the nomi- 
nation of candidates who favor such an 
amendment. 

Florence M. Adkinson says, in the Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel: ‘*Yhe status of the 
woman question so far in the National po- 
litical campaign is, rejected by the Anti- 
Monopolists, dodged by the Greenbackers, 
and ignored by the Republicans.” 

It is pleasant to note the prompt and 
emphatic protest of leading anti-polyga- 
mous Gentile women of Utah against Sen- 
ator Edmunds’ shameful proposal to dis- 
franchise all the women of that Territory 
while male Mormons are allowed to vote. 
Last week we gave a letter from Mrs. 
Cooke; this week we give one from Mrs. 
Froiseth, which will be found worthy of 
special attention. 

In India, it is contrary to etiquette for 
the women to sit down to table till all the 
men of the family have dined. Then the 
women eat what is left. The cry of **Make 
the women wait,” to which so many wom- 
an suffrage members of Parliament have 
succumbed, sounds as if unregenerate hu- 
man nature were much alike all the world 
over. 

Samuel Bowles, editor of the Springjield 
Republican, and Miss Elizabeth Hoar, 
daughter of Judge Hoar, and a niece of 
Hon. Geo. F, Hoar, were married on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 12th inst.. in Concord, 
Mass. Mr. Bowles has rendered good ser- 
vice to woman suffrage in the columns of 
his paper, and will have the best wishes of 
suffragists for his future prosperity and 
happiness. 





The Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society 
held their annual meeting on Monday of 
last week. It was reported that eleven 
meetings had been held during the year 
and twenty members received into the so- 
ciety. The following officers for the en- 
suing year were elected: President, Mrs. 
Laura Kreglo; Secretary, Naomi Tomlin- 
son; Treasurer, Mrs. C. Robinson; Vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Z. C. Wallace, Mrs. Pauli- 
1a Merritt, Mrs. M. C. N. Craig, Mrs. 
Charles Walker, Dr. Swain. Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Sewall, Chairman; Dr. 
Haslep, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Stevens. Finance 
Committee, Mrs. M. B. Pentecost, Mrs. Dr. 
Ward, Mrs. McWhinney, Mrs. Stoneman. 

“In coming from Venice to Verona,” 
writes Miss Florence Kelley, daughter of 
Representative William D. Kelley, ‘‘we 
passed through Padua, and the conversa- 
tion turned upon Portia, and drifted to 
Judge Ludlow’s refusal to let Mrs. Kilgore 
practise law in Pennsylvania. We were 
coming back to Zurich—Miss Lizzie Sar- 
gent to her medical work as a specialist 
for the treatment of the eye, Miss Ella 
Sargent to a term's lectures in literature, 
and I to my political science—and we all 
agreed that our position in respect to edu- 
cational advantages is painfully like that 
of the negro at the close of the war. A 
few American institutions make us wel- 
come; a few admit us, but would be 
thankful if we did not wish to come; but 
more of the best universities still refuse to 
see the duty of fitting women for respon- 
sibilities which we must, in consequence, 
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CARPETS 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTUREASS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


=~, = 


Wiltons, at 


Royal Velvets, at 


Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 


Ex. Superfines, at 


- $200 
1 25 


- = 4% 
- = 100 
- % 


STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL KINDS. 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington Street. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 

yt the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 

-/® and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 

’ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
ne “s all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

i By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. | 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent b 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


mail, postage 
Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884......-.-seeeee oe 
Liabilities ............ egeeséesnoneesaseceun wee 
Surplus, Including Capital............... 


1 WOMEN 


eee eee cee ee eee eee ee eee eee! 


seeesseeess $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


rtulesnigtiocanbamiaseis . $1,006,862 88 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, od - - 


BOSTON. 





SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1}; Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





Our compilation of ‘‘Eminent Opinions 
on Woman Suffrage” has been widely cop- 
ied. Such quotations from distinguished 
men and women are the best answer to the 
assertion that woman suffrage is a palpa- 
ble absurdity which cannot commend it- 
self to any sensible mind. These ‘*Emin- 
ent Opinions” have now been printed as a 
leaflet, and can be hadat this office, ten 
cents a hundred, or fifteen cents a hu n- 
dred postpaid by mail. 


The Nashville Daily World has opened in 
its office a registry containing the following 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 





upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 
for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 

89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 





bear without being adequately fitted for 
them. But Europe welcomes us, as she 
welcomed the negro, to much of the best 
that she has to give. Oxford was proud 
of the presence of the daughters of Long- 
fellow. Zurich is proud of the presence of 
the daughters of ex-Minister Sargent, and 
the College de France and the Universi- 
ties of Cambridge, London, Victoria, Co- 


preach, but questions are asked, and dis- 
senting opinions are freely expressed if 
any of the congregation desire to do so. 
These people have no saloon, but a good 
public library. ‘They have established a 
normal school in which no language but 
English is taught. The course of train- 
ing is a study of histories and sciences, 
with drill in penmanship, composition, 


the wildest tumult by her presence among 
them, not to speak of an attempt to ad- 
dress them. Not being a professional, I 
suppose I am scarcely entitled to an opin- 
ion as to the merits of the paper, but the 
applause with which it was greeted and 
the congratulations showered upon the 
doctor at the close of the session would 
seem to set upon it the seal of general and 


pledge :—‘* We, the undersigned, hereby 
bind ourselves not to deal with any mer- 
chant in Nashville, wholesale or retail, 
or with any business man, teacher, profes- 
sional man, or manufacturer, who, em- 
ploying both men and women as clerks, 
salespeople or scribes, or in any other ca- 
pacity, shall compensate the man at a 
larger salary than the woman for the same 
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“IT Is 11” 
St. Mark 11 : 60. 
BY ANNA HOLYOKE HOWARD. 
The night was dark on Galilee, 
The wind blew high across the sea; 
Weary and faint, « patient band 
Toiled with the oars to gain the land. 


And see! a white and spectral form 
Walks on the waves amid the storm; 
With quaking hearts they cry with fear, 
For lo! the awful form draws near! 


Bat hark! who answers to their cry? 

No foe that voice. Their Lord draws nigh; 
He speaks to cheer, not to upbraid. 

“Lo! ItisI! Be not afraid!” 


Our human hearts oft faint and fear, 
Oppressed and sad while ills draw near- 
Ah! often heaviest clouds that rise 


Are only blessings in disguise. 
. — Union Signal. 





a 
WHY IS IT 80? 


BY FATHER RYAN. 








Some find work where some find rest, 
And so the weary world goes on; 

I sometimes wonder what is best; 
‘The answer comes when life is gone. 


Some eyes sleep when some cyes wake, 
And so the dreary night hours go; 

Some hearts beat where some hearts break ; 
I often wonder why ‘tis so. 


Some hands fold where other hands 
Are lifted bravely in the strife; 
And 80, through ages and through lands, 
Move on the two extremes of life. 
Some feet halt while some feet tread, 
In tireless march, a thorny way; 
Some struggle on where some have fled; 
Some seek, where others shun the fray. 
Some sleep on while others keep 
The vigils of the true and the brave; 
They will not rest till roses creep 
Around their names above a grave. 
a ee 


THE SUMMER FRIEND, 


BY DORA GREENWELL. 














Lu, ever with the summer, 
As flies across the sea 

The spring's firat blithesome comer, 
My thoughts fly swift to thee; 

For they are woven of sunbeams, 
The ties that hold us fast; 

It was summer when I saw thee first, 
And when I saw thee last. 


And short and bright as summer 
Our meetings still have been; 

Enough, enough of winter 
Has ever come between; 

Till, with a doubling sweetness, 
Thy smile is now a part 

Of summer—summer on the earth 
And summer in the heart. 


Still come, dear friend, in summer, 
That I may keep thee twined 
With all her warm and golden gifts 
Forever in my mind, 
Yet come, dear friend, in winter, 
To prove—what half my heart 
Has guessed—that it is summer still, 
My summer—where thou art! 


ee 
THE TWO ROSES, 


BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 








Mountain rose, single and sweet, 
Beaten upon by the wind and the raia, 
Far from the passage of dainty feet, 
Shedding thy perfume as treasure in vain; 
Spreading a feast for the good of the bees, 
Coining thy heart into golden grain 
For the murmuring guest and the wandering breeze 
To speed or scatter in dull disdain ;— 
Hard, fruitful life, pale mountain rose, 
Whose seed through the ages grows, still grows! 


Rose of the valley, costly fair— 
A cup fulfilled with its own delight— 
Doubly closed from the eager air, 
From the busy day, and the vulgar sight; 
Plucked for my lady’s peerless breast, 
To perish upon it or ever at night 
She draws it forth from its balméd rest— 
Its winding-sheet so blinding white ; 
Soft, fruitless life, fair double rose, 
Dead in thy passion’s barren throes! 


O single flower, whose lip uncurled 
Sets free the virtues of its heart, 
Whose riches are for all the world, 
Whose beauty doth itself dispart— 
Say, canst thou make a home for joy 
Secure as that which subtlest art 
Hath folded in—so deep, 80 coy— 
A maze that hath nor clue nor chart? 
Say, fruitful life, say, single rose, 
Whvose seed through the ages grows, still grows! 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER. 

Saul Rundlett and his little daughter 
Pheebe kept the Plum Pudding Lighthouse. 
Saul had been a sailor for half his life, but 
two or three narrow escapes from ship- 
wreck had convinced him that it was de- 
sirable to have something solid beneath 
one’s feet, and he had, with considerable 
difficulty—for there had been suspicion 
that Saul was not quite “steady” enough 
for lighthouse keeper—obtained the posi- 
tion on Plum Pudding Rock. Phoebe was 
born there, and, her mother dying when 
she was very small, had grown up there 
. almost as wild and untrained as the sea 
gulls that built their nests in the crevices 
of the rocks. Quite as untrained, she might 
have been, if it had not been for Aunt Hul- 

dah Maria, who lived on Mouse Island. 
There was a school on Mouse Island for 
six months in the year, and Pheebe went 
to it sometimes; she could not go regular- 
ly, because—well, although it is very sad 
it must be told—because it was not always 
safe to leave her father in charge of the 
lighthouse. He had been “‘steady” ever 
since he assumed the position of light- 





house keeper, fifteen years before, until 
the last year. Even after that long period 
of successful resistance his old enemy, the 
love of drink, bad fallen upon and con- 
quered him. And nobody knew it but 
Phoebe. 

Captain Saul, as everybody called him, 
had always been in the habit of going to 
Jim Bowling’s shop, at Pondunquit Har- 
bor, which was a sort of sailors’ “snug 
harbor,” to smoke his pipe and spin yarns 
with his old cronies, but he never drank 
anything there. And it was only within 
the last year that he had brought anything 
home from the harbor to drink. Now he 
did it often; indeed, it was seldom he came 
home without it, and, all by himself, he 
would have a drinking bout, growing mer- 
ry at first and singing old sea songs and 
cracking jokes, and poor little Phoebe, who 
did not know the cause, thought his mood 
delightful, and wished he would always 
seem as happy ; but soon he began to drink 
more heavily, and would pass from the 
merry stage into the cross and irritable 
one, and then become stupid, sleepy and 
utterly helpless. And, besides, her grief 
and humiliation were constantly anxious 
lest her father should lose his situation. 
They had no money, and where in the wide 
world could they find another home if they 
had to leave the Plum Pudding! 

This was the sorrow and care that had 
changed Pheebe’s face from a round and 
rosy and dimpled little one so that it was 
now pinched and wan, and had a careworn 
look that was sad to see. There were sev- 
eral men who wanted Captain Saul’s posi- 
tion at the lighthouse, and would be glad 
to report anything that they could discov- 
er to injure him. Every day Phabe ex- 
pected that the blow would fall, and they 
would be obliged to leave their home. 

There was to be a great merry-making 
on Mouse Island. Phebe’s oldest cousin, 
Marie Cordilly, was to marry Jed Collins. 
who was soon to sail as mate of the Fly- 
ing Scud, the finest ship that ever hailed 
from Pondunquit. But when Phoebe said 
she ‘didn’t think she could come; she 
would rather stay at home and let her fath- 
er come,” there was a terrible outery. 

Aunt Huldah Maria said ‘Phoebe should 
come, or she would know the reason,” and 
that was just what Pheebe didn’t want— 
that Aunt Huldah Maria should “know 
the reason why.”’ So she said, if she pos- 
sibly could, she wouldcome. She tried to 
persuade her father not to go to Pondun- 
quit Harbor two or three days before the 
wedding, but on that very day he had an 
errand that could not be delayed, he said. 
He came back only just in time for Pha:be 
to get off to be at Aunt Huldah Maria’s as 
early as she had promised. But he seemed 
very kind and affectionate, and told her 

“not to worry; he would take good care 
of the light,” and kissed her, which had 
become quite unusual, and said, *‘it was a 

great pity if the mate couldn't go off on a 
little lark when the captain was left be- 
hind to take care of theship.”” He always 
‘alled the lighthouse a ship, and Phabe 
had been the mate ever since she was five 
years old. 

Aunt Huldah Maria rejoiced, even in the 
midst of her labors as hostess, at Phoebe’s 
bright face. Perhaps the child had only 
been a little overworked or ailing, and 


. there was not so much trouble at the Plum 


Pudding as she had fancied. But even 
while the fiddler was playing his most en- 
trancing strains and the wedding cake was 
being passed in most generous slices, 
Pheebe heard a whisper that made her heart 
stand still. David Judkins, the son of the 
man who wanted her father’s place, was 
talking to another young man. 

*It isn’t sucha very thick fog, and I 
never saw a fog so thick that you couldn’t 
see some sign of the Plum Pudding light 
from Mouse Island; and if it can’t be seen 
to-night, it isn’t on account of the fog, but 
because the light isn’t there.” 

‘And the Advance is up in the harbor,” 
said the other. ‘‘Captain Saul is at the 
end of his lighthouse-keeping, if you are 
right.” 

**We might skirmish round a little and 
see,” said David Judkins. “It would bea 
pity for the officers not to find it out, you 
know.” 

The two young men went out. Phoebe 
knew well where they were going. ‘The 
Advance was the government steamer, 
whose oftice was to supply the lighthous- 
es, and see that they were kept in proper 
condition. 

David Judkins was going to give warn- 
ing that there was no light on the Plum 
Pudding. Pheebe slipped out of the house 
unobserved. The fog had come so sud- 
denly that it seemed like magic. A dense 
gray mist seemed to have swallowed up 
the world. Only very brilliant rays of 
light could penetrate that fog, but the 
Plum Pudding light was the finest on the 
coast. Phcebe’s practical eye searched 
anxiously in the direction of the Plum 
Pudding. But she looked in vain; there 
was thick darkness everywhere. ‘The 
lamp on the Plum Pudding was not light- 
ed. Phcebe listened, and heard the steady 








plash of retreating oars. David Judkins 
and his friend were rowing vigorously to 
Pondunquit Harbor. 

She ran down to the shore to the place 
where her rowboat was fastened. She got 
in and rowed swiftly out into the thick 
darkness. She had not her compass, 
which she usually carried in her pocket, 
and if she had, it was too dark to see it 
without a match. Could she find her way 
to the island? Phebe rowed swiftly in 
the direction of where the Plum Pudding 
ought to be. Presently sbe felt that she 
had gone far enough. But where was the 
island? Why did she not get there? The 
bow of her boat seemed to be pointed 
toward the open sea. Had she been row- 
ing toward the open sea instead of the 
Plum Pudding? And then suddenly it 
seemed to her that she was going back 
toward Mouse Island. 

Stout-hearted as she was, Phebe felt 
her courage failing. She let the oars slip 
from her hands into the bottom of the 
boat, and uttered a faint cry of distress. 
It was so faint a cry that only the sea 
gulls could have heard it, but an answer 
seemed tu come; the sharp, shrill sound 
of a horn. It could be nothing but the 
great horn of the lighthouse, although it 
seemed to come from the direction of Pon- 
dunquit Harbor. The sound was repeat- 
ed; it was the lighthouse horn. Phebe 
rowed with might and main, and very 
soon a dark shape loomed before her 
through the darkness, and her boat grazed 
the rocks of the Plum Pudding. It was 
at the very steepest part of the rocks, but 
Pheebe could not delay to row to the 
landing. Up she scrambled, never heed- 
ing that her clothes were torn and her 
hands scratched and bleeding. 


It was difficult to find her way to the 
lighthouse in the thick darkness, and now 
there came no sound to guide her. Never 
before in Phcebe’s lifetime had night found 
that lighthouse with darkened windows. 
And what had that horn meant? A ter- 
rible fear lest something worse than she 
had thought of had happened to her fath- 
er made Phcebe’s steps falter upon the very 
threshold. She pushed the door open, 
but only to find that the living-room, 
where her father always sat, was empty. 
Pheebe scized a light which was burning 
on the table and ran up the lighthouse 
stairs. At the top she almost stumbled 
over her father lying in a heap, the great 
horn fallen from his hands, his red face 
and heavy breathing showing his sad con- 
dition. 

Pheebe sprang tothe lamp. The great 
dazzling light flashed out. ‘There were a 
few moments of perfect silence, and then 
there came a shout from the water below. 
Pheebe seized the great horn and blew a 
blast in answer. 

“Light uhoy !” shouts a voice again. 

Pheebe_ seized her father’s arm and 
shook him with all her strength. He 
opened his eyes and tried with her help to 
stand upon his feet. 

“Put your head out of the window and 
shout ‘Ahoy!’ Oh, try your best to do it, 
father!” begged Phaebe. 

He did try, but it was only a stammer- 
ing whisper that came. Phabe lowered 
her voice to the gruffest bass notes of 
which it was capable, and shouted ‘*Ahoy” 
herself. 

“All right,” shouted the voices below. 
“We thought there was no light. The 
fog is so thick that we could not see it ten 
rods away. Never saw such a fog even 
in this place. Advance will be here to- 
morrow with supplies.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” shouted Phebe, still in 
gruffest tones. 

And then, to her great relief, she heard 
the sound of retreating oars. 

Then she helped her father down stairs 
to his bed. She did not go to bed herself, 
because she knew that her aunt would dis- 
cover her absence and send somebody in 
search of her, and it was not long before 
her cousin Augustus Algernon appeared. 

“Tell Aunt Huldah Maria that I wanted 
to come home,” was all that Phaebe would 
say. 

**T don’t see how you found your way,” 
said Augustus Algernon. ‘The fog is so 
thick that I couldn’t see a glimpse of the 
light till I got half way over. Folks over 
on the island thought it wasn’t lighted. 
But they may be sure you never could 
have got here without any compass if it 
hadn‘t been.” 

The next morning Captain Saul came to 
Pheebe and laid his hand on her head. 

“I tried to light the lamp, Phebe; | 
didn’t think I'd got so far that I couldn’t, 
and I blew the horn twice; that was all I 
could do,” he said. 

“T might never have got here but for 
that, father,”’ said Pheebe, taking his other 
hand in hers. She did not reproach him; 
she never thought of doing that. 

“It was the mate that saved the ship 
last night,’’ continued Captain Saul, in a 
voice that trembled, ‘‘but with God’s help 
the captain will never be off duty again! 
He’ll never dowse his peak and let that 
black pirate aboard again!” pointing toa 





bottle which Phcebe had seen’ many times 
before—“‘if not for his own sake, for the 
suke of his little gal—he swears that be- 
fore the Lord.” 

If you should see how plump and rosy 
Phoebe has grown, you would know that 
Captain Saul has kept his word. Aunt 
Huldah Maria had her suspicions about the 
doings of that night, but she never ex- 
pressed them. And there are no signs 
that Leander Judkins will ever keep the 
lighthouse. The fog that was “‘so thick 
you couldn’t see the Plum Pudding light 
ten rods away” is still famous.—Agent’s 
Herald. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Presidential nominations have iately 
been the engrossing topic in Washington 
Ata time like this, it seems even cruel 
that women should not have any vote. 
The whole disfranchised District of Colum- 
bia is in this respect like a woman. The 
District has a very strong interest in the 
personal character of a President. It is 
helpless, save for that. We have learned 
by bitter experience. that no loud trump- 
etings of civil service reform doctrines 
have kept former administrations from 
thrusting out good clerks, with weak po- 
litical influence, in order to make room for 
political workers. And, in such an igno- 
ble warfare, the favorite victims are 
always women; women, however compe- 
tent, if, by reason of obscurity, pre-occupy- 
ing cares, or personal plainness, they have 
not strong political influence. 

When Arthur came in, we expected from 
what we had heard of his ** methods,” and 
from what we knew of the bitterness of 
his faction, that, after paying a short trib- 
ute to decency, he would, in a quiet way, 
remove right and left, so as to make places 
for his friends. All his predecessors had 
done so; why should not he, the machine 
politician par excellence ? Unless you had 
entered into the very heart of domestic and 
business life in Washington, you could 
scarcely imagine what a crushing, devital- 
izing feeling of perpetual insecurity it 
gives to the very air we usually breathe. 

And President Arthur is the first man 
who has ever lifted that weight from the 
Washington atmosphere. They need not 
say the Civil Service Law has restrained 
him from the usual’ political massacres. 
** No law,” as a Senator told me the other 
day, ‘‘ean restrain a President in this 
matter, if he is not in sympathy with it.” 
He can get round it by striking those who 
are too weak or too self-respecting to cry 
out. Affairs were just as peaceful. and 
dismissals as few and made for as just 
cause, before the civil service reform law 
was enacted as they have been since, bar- 
ying some business by Mahone, for whom 
the whole Republican half of the Senate 
is as responsible as is Arthur. 

It is President Arthur’s own manliness, 
decency and justice that have kept him 
from the usual base political warfare upon 
the weak. A man with such qualities can 
be trusted better than a man without 
these, but with a fine collection of theories 
instead. 

In the last half of the Hayes administra- 
tion, the U. S. Treasury was run as : 
Sherman machine, even to the injury of 
business. Clerks of the highest experi- 
ence and value were put out simply and 
only to make places for Sherman ** work- 
ers.” Every politician in Washington, of 
every class, knows this. Every journal- 
ist in Washington knows it. Every grown- 
up citizen of Washington out of the lunatic 
asylum knows it. Yet, so ignorant of 
things here are the far-off people, so easy is 
it for the strong to oppress us, that Wayne 
MecVeagh dares ask Mr. Bristow, in a public 
letter, if he ever heard of *‘a Sherman ma- 
chine.” Bristow must have smiled. Ar- 
thur is the first President since John 
Quincey Adams who ever practised civil 
service reform, both with and without the 
law, and it is enough to make one for- 
swear the word * purity,” to see some po- 
litical purists pushing him aside. 

Washington, June 2, 1884. 
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HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


IONE. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

The increasing work of woman, the new 
responsibilities that are placed upon her 
shoulders, with the larger opportunities 
that are coming to her, are making old 
modes of life almost impossible. The 
most active workers are those who are 
forced into pursuits outside the home from 
the véry necessity of maintaining the 
home. Men can live anywhere and work 
onto success; can sleep in a small room, 
if it is cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter; can eat at a restaurant, read the morn- 
ing paper that belongs to the place, and 
go forth to a day’s work quite content. 
Women cannot live in this way a great 
while; you will see in the smallest room 
occupied by a woman some little attempt 
at making that place cosy and pleasant; 
she willtry to have things a little homelike, 
and they must be homelike and restful, or 





the woman will not do her best.. It is nat- 
ural to women,—this rest and desire for 
method and an abiding place. Dr. Horace 
Bushnell called Woman Suffrage “the re- 
form against nature, an effert to make 
sunflowers out of violets.” Nothing can 
do that; a woman's nature cannot be 
changed by custom or law, for there is a 
higher law that governs her being forever. 

An imperative need of the present seems 
to be homes for the women who are be- 
coming independent in life and action, 
Instead of a small room on the fourth 
floor of a tenement house in Boston, let 
them have homes of theirown. The plan 
of the coéperative building company, 
which is carried out in a small way at 
Harvard Street, on the New York and 
New England road, is a good illustration 
of this plan. The houses have from four to 
six rooms each, with a small yard; the rent 
goes toward the payment for the house; 
the houses range in price from $1200 to 
$2500—the rents being from ten to twenty 
dollars per month. ‘The same plan could 
be utilized for homes for women. Large 
tracts of land can be bought very low on 
the New York and New England road, 
within the limits of the low rate of fare. 
A suitable tract of land could be procured 
near a station, and small houses with yards 
attached would form a pretty grouping. 
The difficulty with small, low-priced 
houses at present is, that the neighborhood 
is generally poor. A plan like that of the 
coéperative building company ,in the hands 
of women, would work well for women. 
We will imagine a plot of ten acres sur- 
rounded by a tall dark brown fence. At 
the entrance make a broad driveway that 
shall sweep around and through the enclo- 
sure, having a plank walk at either side; 
make the house-lots one half acre each, all 
to face the driveway, and divided from 
each other by wire fences, or hedges; 
small houses suited to small families. well 
built and convenient, will make real homes 
for women. The corporation owning the 
property would be a safeguard in relation 
to the neighborhood, which will be found 
a most important consideration. Small 
payments monthly will give a fair return 
for the investment, and help women with 
little money to use that little in secur- 
ing a home, without which they cannot 
work well. 

If women are to take their proper places 
in the world, they must begin at the be- 
ginning. How many women marry for a 
home! They do not consider that in mar- 
rying for a home they work a great deal 
harder than they would to earn, maintain 
and keep a home for themselves. Women 
are divided into two classes—those who 
have homes, and those who want them. 
It is not necessary to marry or wait for a 
man to begin a home, for women possess 
in themselves the love of home and the in- 
stinct of home-making. Ifa manis needed 
to do rough work, there are plenty of stout, 
hands ready to do any work at so much 
an hour, and women have that love of 
home which will beautify and make com- 
fortable any spot without apparent effort. 
The work grows under her hands uncon- 
sciouslv, and the general exercise is fitted 
to the needs of most women, while the 
home-feeling results in better work every- 
where. One of the most important ques- 
tions at present with hundreds of women 
in New England is, Where shall we found 
our homes, and how? M. M. B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue AMERICAN Horsewoman. By Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Karr. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2. 


This is an excellent book, giving infor- 
mation and instruction worth many times 
its cost. It is the first work devoted to 
the instruction of lady-riders written by 
an American woman. It is well written, 
and as concise as is compatible with a clear 
understanding of the subject. ‘The book 
is invaluable to every woman who wishes 
not only to ride, but to ride well. Works 
on the general art of riding often contain 
a few pages of advice for ladies, but a 
horseman cannot easily comprehend the 
points essential to a horsewoman. ‘The 
position of a man in the saddle is easy and 
natural, while that of a woman is artifi- 
cial, one-sided, and less easily acquired. 
Her position lessens her command over 
the horse and obliges her to depend 
almost entirely on skill and address. 
For this reason it was necessary that the 
subject to be well treated should be treat- 
ed by a woman. In this book a woman 
who is a skilful rider has given instruec- 
tions which will enable any lady who at- 
tends to them to ride with grace, safety 
and artistic correctness. ‘The work is ad- 
mirably illustrated with cuts, showing 
how to sit upon the horse and control him. 
Contrary to general opinion, a woman’s 
ability to retain her position on a fractious 
horse is quite as great as that of a man, if 
she knows how to avail herself of the ad- 
vantages of her position. If more women 
would learn to ride, we should see a high- 
er average standard of feminine health 
and vigor, and this book will help in that 
direction. H. B. B. 
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FAsHIOon 18 QuEEN.—Fast, brilliant, and fash- 
ionable are the Diamond Dye colors. One pack- 
age colors 1 to 4 Ibs. of goods. 10c. for any col- 
or. Get at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The National Prohibition Convention has 
been postponed until July 23. ,The place 
of meeting is to be Pittsburg, Pa. 

The New York World has begun to pub- 
lish a “Woman's column,” which is highly 
praised. 

The training-school for nurses at the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, grad- 
uated its first class Thursday, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The class numbers 
seven women, who have attended three 
annual courses of lectures. 

Three great English novelists are simul- 
taneously contributing to the Harper peri- 
odicals: Charles Reade, with ** A Perilous 
Secret,” to the Bazar ; Wilkie Collins, with 
“TI Say No,” to the Weekly; and William 
Black, with “Judith Shakespeare,” to the 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis is a heroine in New 
York just now, because she didn’t give a 
tramp a dinner. He walked into the dining- 
room where she was all alone and made 
the usual insolent demand, whereupon she 
took a pistol in one hand, seized the tramp 
with the other, and escorted him to the 
door. 

Hon. John R. Lynch, the temporary 
chairman of the Republican National Con- 
vention, is in his thirty-seventh year, a 
mulatto, born a slave, freed by the war, 
and without early education. After the 
war he went to an evening school at 
Natchez, Miss., engaged in photography, 
was appointed a justice of the peace at the 
age of twenty-two, and about the same 
time was elected to the Legislature, and 
at the age of twenty-four was Speaker of 
the House. At the age of twenty-five 
he was elected to Congress, where he served 
four years. 

Why is it deemed necessary by every 
opponent of woman suffrage to preface a 
tirade against women’s voting and women 
juries by profuse declarations of his own 
high regard and respect for women? Is it 
because the fact of expressing his preju- 
dice against acknowledging his mother, 
sister gr wife his equal presupposes him to 
be a despiser of the sex? Or is it on the 
principle that those who have the least 
character display the greatest anxiety in 
regard to what others think and say of 
them ?—Seattle (W. T.) Union. 

The Congregational club in Boston had 
the Andover professors as their guests 
Monday evening. It was a ladies’ day, 
such as the Boston clubs quite frequently 
indulge in, and it affords the social critie 
a quiet and amused pleasure to read the 
kindly concession of Rev. Reuen Thomas 
in introducing the solid speaking, that he 
believed women were capable of under- 
standing what any member might say. 
The women likewise were amused, we pre- 
sume, particularly when the speaker said 
that Disraeli and Gladstone owed much 
of their greatness to the influences of their 
homes. Such little episodes of masculine 
condescension are nothing if not amus- 
ing.—Springjield Republican. 





The Christian Union says: ‘ Five ladies 
have graduated—in arts and medicine—in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, the first to 
honor itself by opening its privileges fully 
towomen. And they have graduated with 
such honor as to draw forth warm enco- 
miums from Principal, Professors, and 
their brother students. Principal Grant 
publicly expressed his desire that all the 
students of the University might be here- 
after actuated by the same conscientious 
earnestness which had characterized these 
five women during their course. The 
young man who spoke as valedictorian for 
the graduating class in art expressed the 
warm esteem felt for the lady students, and 
remarked that, whatever difference of opin- 
ion might exist as to the advisa-bility of 
young women taking a university curricu- 
lum, none henceforth vould possibly exist 
as to their a-bility.” 


Miss Maud Howe’s new novel, out to- 
day, ** The San Rosario Ranch,” is evi- 
dently destined to add considerably to her 
fame. It is a decided advance upon her 
first work, the Newport sketches novel, 
which was published anonymously last 
summer. In parts it is powerful; it is 
dramatic. and also in parts picturesque. 
Some portions, however, approach very 
nearly to the dangerous point in ‘fine 
writing.” The advance sheets were seen 
by several literary people of excellent 
judgment, and their verdict was generally 
favorable. The cynic, however, observes 
that the moral of the book is, ‘ Don't 
keep diaries.” If the charming heroine 
had not kept a diary, of which pastime our 
girls are so fond, her secret wouldn’t have 
been found out by her high-strung artist 
lover. But then the novel couldn't have 
been.—Springfield Republican. 


At the Woman Suffrage anniversary 
meeting in Boston, Mrs. Livermore ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is not that the 
Women do not want suffrage, but that the 
men don’t want it. She said from her ex- 
perience in the work, she thought that 





the men were not ready for woman suf- 
frage, and if every woman in Massachu- 
setts had signed a petition asking for suf- 
frage and sent it to the last Legislature, it 
would not have been granted. The men 
have got to be educated up to the point of 
wanting women to vote. If to-morrow a 
majority of men declared for woman suf- 
frage, women would declare for it at once. 
Mrs. Livermore than spoke of the advance- 
ment in all the professions of women, but 
still insisted that whatever of advantage 
she might already have, she would not pos- 
sess the key to the situation until she had 
the ballot.— Traveller. 

All around us, and never more than in 
our own time, are women who, without 
neglecting what is womanly, have in- 
creased the joy of their existence through 
avocations that, as the years have ripened, 
have widened and deepened the central pur- 
pose of life. It is an avocation that does 
most for single women, because they are 
most in danger from isolation, from nar- 
rowed sympathy, from thinking too exclu- 
sively of themselves. ‘The times are in 
favor of a larger range of activity for wom- 
en. The new education is opening new 
spheres forthem. The new industries are 
encouraging fresh exertions. But, while 
these are doing much to keep the mind and 
hand and heart occupied, it is what women 
put into life as the outward expression of 
their minds and hearts that does most to 
enlarge their existence and make the years 
after forty rich and strong. Life is rich just 
in proportion as the imperishable and 
spiritual things control its ripened activi- 
ty.—Boston Herald. 
en 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CURLED HAIR. 


‘*It was a good cushion, well stuffed with 
curled hair,” said papa, mournfully. 

**And what do you think could have be- 
come of it?” asked mamma. 

‘*Why, it must have been stolen. [ can’t 
think in what other way it could have dis- 
appeared. You see it was dark when we 
tipped over, and everything went into the 
creek. But it is low, and no current to 
speak of. It would not have been possible 
for that heavy cushion to have been swept 
away. I thought I had everything ; but this 
morning when | missed it and rode down 
there, it was not to be found. I shall have 
to ride without a cushion after this.” 

He looked very sober over it; and the 
children, Bert and Beth, looked sober for 
sympathy. Money was not so plentiful 
with Dr. Clark that he could afford new 
cushions very often, and these children, 
young as they were, knew this very well. 

When papa had started on his rounds, 
and mamma had sent them out to play 
while the baby took a nap, they sat down 
under the great tree to talk it over. 

**Must be hard, riding all day without 
any cushion to sit on,” said Beth; and Bert 
agreed to it—he nearly always agreed to 
what Beth said. ‘*He said it was made of 
curled hair.” added Beth, meditatively. 
And then, after another pause, ‘*Bert, your 
hair is very curly.” 

‘**So is yours,” said Bert, in a sweet voice. 
And Beth sighed, and said nothing. ‘Chere 
was no denying the curls; and she thought 
a great deal of them, besides. Her heart 
struggled with the big thought. 

‘There's a great lot of curls on both our 
heads,” she said, ‘and curls grow fast.” 

*-Course they do,” agreed Bert. ‘*Mine 
are almost as long as yours; and once they 
were little specks of things, like that pic- 
ture when I was little.” 

Bert believed that now he was large. 

Both children were still fora few min- 
utes. Bert played with the dirt at his feet, 
but Beth did not play at all. She sat and 
thought, her face grave. At last, she 
spoke: 

“Bertie, I will. if you will.” 

“What?” asked Bert, looking up. His 
thoughts did not trouble him. He had al- 
ready forgotten about the hair and the 
cushion, and was playing that he had to 
build a mountain out of the dirt at his feet. 

“Cut off your curls, and give them to 
papa for a new cushion.” 

She spoke quickly, catching her breath 
a little 

She liked her curls; and she liked to 
hear people say, ‘What lovely hair little 
Beth Clark has!” 

But Bert’s answer was prompt. and his 
voice sweet. He cared nothing about 
curls. 

“All right,” he said. ‘Then they won't 
have to be combed: and papa will like it 
very much, won’t he? There'll be most 
enough for two cushions, maybe.” 

So Beth’s great sacrifice was made alone. 
She ran for the shears. It should be done 
quickly, before she had time to change her 
mind. No thought of asking mamina en- 
tered the heart of the loyal little girl. Had 
not mumma taught her since her babyhood 
to give up her own for the pleasure and 
comfort of others, and were not her curls 
her own? 

Snip, snip, went the shining shears. 
Down dropped the shining heap of curls, 
first from Bert’s head, then from her own, 
Bert wielding the shears as best he could 
in the back part where Beth could not 
reach. Some of the curls glistened in the 
sun more than others. ‘hose were the 
ones on which two tears of Beth's had 
dropped. Those were all she shed. Bert 

did not think of tears. He chattered away 
about how much cooler they should be, 
and how pleased papa would be; and he 
wondered a little why Beth kept so still. 

“Why, what in the world?” said Mrs. 
Clark. And she set down the teapot from 

which she was about to pour a cup of tea, 
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and her voice sounded so strange that Dr. 
Clark turned to see what she was looking 
at. , 

There they came, two shorn lambs, 
carrying a little basket in which two small 
white handkerchiefs had been neatly laid, 
and then the fluffy curls laid in. 

‘“They are for your cushion, papa,” they 
said, hurrying toward him. ‘You said it 
was made of curled hair, and our curls 
are real nice, you know, aud we cutted 
them for you; and Beth thought of it. 
Won’t they make a big, big cushion, don’t 
you think?” 

Poor mamma! And for the matter of 
that, poor children! Dr. Clark laid down 
his carving knife, and laughed until he 
cried. And when he had gotten out his 
handkerchief, and wiped his eyes, and 
cleared his throat, what did he do but 
burst into another laugh. The children 
were astonished, and nota little grieved. 
Even Bert’s sweet lip quivered. 

And Beth faltered, ‘“‘Don’t you like 
them, papa?” 

**Bless your precious hearts,” the father 
said; and he gathered them both at once 
to his heart. ‘They are worth their 
weight in gold, or a good deal more than 
their weight, for that matter. Papa knows 
all about how this little woman had to 
struggle to give up her curls. Mamma 
must not feel badly about it. The curls 
will grow again; and a lovely little vine 
of unselfishness and thoughtfulness has 
sprung up in these two hearts that must 
not be choked.” 

Thus hinted at, mamma did not reprove, 
did not even shed another tear before her 
children, though .some fell on the lovely 
curls when she laid them away. But I'll 
tell you what she did do. She instructed 
those two dear little dunces, before they 
were a day older. that every hair of their 
heads belonged to papa and mamma, and 
must not be cut again, under any consid- 
eration, unless one of the authorities said 
so. Dr. Clark bought a new cushion, but 
it was not stuffed with those yellow curls. 
He explained that they were too precious 
for that. 

One day, when he grew richer, there 
came from the jeweller’s two lovely watch 
chains, linked with gold, and on the links 
were these words: ‘**For mamma, from 
her darlings.” ‘For papa, from his dar- 
lings.” 

And that is what became of the curled 
hair.—Pansy. 








MERITED PRAISE.—The universal praise be- 
stowed upon Kidney-Wort as an inva‘uable rem- 
edy for all disorders of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, is well merited. Its virtues are univer- 
sally known, and its cures are reported on all 
sides. Many obstinate cases have succumbed to 
it after they have been given up by the doctors, 
and a thorough treatment will never fail to cure. 
Sold by all druggists. See adv’t. 


_ 6 ——" 


TrrepD, languid, du!l, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressive effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier like Hood's Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close at hand? ‘Take 
Hood's Sarsapari.la now. It will give you un- 
told wealth in health, strength and energy. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 
Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


KOSTON. 














Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America. The Coralime with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort. 

The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 
above, have been before the public for ten yeara, 
with Sone ote ye es. 

The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
ofany Corset ever made, and at thesame time it is 
om flexible and very durable. 

e Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all v’ pular styles, either 
of which is sure to give ‘action. 


Price from $1 up. 
For SaLe BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERB 
Avold all imitations. Be sure our name 





ts on the box, 
WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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ESPYLE'S 





mt BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No famity, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above cree, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for pe Bm cys- 
tities, ga-tritis, and peritonitis, The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in ctrength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily ; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; hus done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been np and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attuck of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. ‘The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent Jattack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mre. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Foed by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs cighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘I'wo sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with. 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all bad the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, und takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


Music Books: Sea-Side 


Do not forget to take with you to the Sea-side, 
Mountain or other Summer Resort, a few 
CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 


TO SING. 


Gems of Eagtich Song, ($2): or Minstrel 

yew, (925 or American College 

Seng Book, ($2): or ar Songs, (50 cts.): or 

Rhymes and Tunes, (312%). This last is a choice 
collection of Home Songs. 


FOR SUNDAY. 


Song Worship, (3% cts.), the New Sunday School 
Song Book; or Male Voice Choir, (50 cts.). a collec- 
von of Sacred Songs; or Beauties of Sacred Song, 


TO PLAY—FOR PIANO. 


Geme of the Dance, ($2): or Gems of Strauss, 
($2); or A Cluster of Gems, ($2); or the Easy Fairy 
Fingers, ($1 25); or that good collection of Piano 
Duets, the Pisano at Home, ($2); or the classical 
Schumann’s Album, ($2). 


TO READ. 


The musical novel, The Soprano, ($1); or Stu- 
dent’s History of Music, ($250; or Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters, (2 Vols.. each $1 50); or Mozart’s 
Letters, (2 Vois., each $1 25), 


Any book mailed for retail price. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office und Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday) except d. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, P 

Dr. Tuck has re-open+d her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forte with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdomina! sup rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is establis by which the uate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf ry f 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the slature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean, 
I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mase. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in my This college ia 
regular in all respects, » and open to men and 
women alike. 





Terms: » payable in advance; graduation, : 
or, tuition og 5 entire three years, including veradn 
ation, . id at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other oe address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Bosion, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requiremente for admission, the course of study, 
and the srepeeensate for graduation fully equal to con- 
“oo colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Kasy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and t care taken of Studentsa. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Ovr vraduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Uread” (B8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped I*hysiolo eal, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILARELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthtulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. Mply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful culars, address EDWAKD H. 
} a, ~agageas +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

+» Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
fuli particulars, add the principal 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The Showing testimony in 


to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known busine s man: 


“Tam zant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM asa HL f GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema ch was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
Rt Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sta, 
&e,, and by SMI BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash” 
ington Street. 


Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 





























OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 
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THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 7, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As the great attraction of the early sum- 
mer was to lie in this thronged city. I took 
a hasty departure from the beautiful hills 
of New England, cast a longing, loving 
glance over the blue waters of the Sound, 
and took cars from New York, arriving at 
Vernon Sunday morning. Here an old 
friend had desired me to stop over and give 
a lecture before a Union Meeting in behalf 
of the W. C. T.U. A large and enthusias- 
tic audience greeted me, and listened as 
though well pleased to hear the plain 
truths I felt compelled to utter. The min- 
isters of the place were generously inelin- 
ed to the temperance work, and were not 
even frightened by strong allusions to the 
need of the ballot for women. So much 
for the quiet influence of one strong wom- 
an suffragist, for here is the beautiful, well- 
ordered home of Mrs. J. Elizabeth Jones, 
once deeply interested in the Anti-slavery 
cause, in the advocacy of which she spent 
her early years, and through which she 
learned the need of woman's enfranchise- 
ment, as well as of thorough temperance 
work. 

From Vernon I came directly to Chicago, 
where the clans and factions were already 
gathered for the supreme occasion of nam- 
iug the next Executive who shall for four 
years be more than king, holding in his 
single hand the veto power, which makes 
him for the time being autocrat, as wellas 
administrator of the will of the people. It 
was only as we neared Chicago that we 
felt any swelling of the tide. But an hour 
or two before reaching the city, some zeal- 
ous politician bethought himself to take the 
vote of the passengers to determine the 
strong tendency of the people. The vote 
gave Blaine a large majority, and the Blaine 
men and women seemed greatly rejoiced. 
One earnest little woman declared for 
John A. Logan with a zeal and earnestness 
that quite equalled the Blaine sentiment. 

On reaching the city I was informed that 
admission to the Convention would be im- 
possible, and as I lack, to a painful degree, 
the quality of self-assertion, I was about 
retiring from the contest when a benefi- 
cent Providence in the person of an old 
friend interposed, and I found the ‘topen 
sesame.” 

The scene itself was so immense, as I en- 
tered the hall, that at first it almost blind- 
ed me to detail. Entering from the south 
end of the hall. we looked down over twelve 
thousand people, all intent upon the ac- 
tion of the speaker; the whole hall blos- 
soming with stars and stripes. Already 
the permanent organization had been ef- 
fected, and Gen. Henderson occupied the 
chair. But the episode of the temporary 
organization was on every tongue. A col- 
ored man had presided over the great Na- 
tional Convention! Few, if any, thought 
that only a quarter of a century ago, it 
was unlawful to teach a colored child to 
read. I recalled that about twenty-four 
years ago, a Mrs. Douglas, of Virginia, was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
teaching a class of colored Sunday-school 

children to read in the New Testament. 
And here was one of that race called to the 
chiefest place of honor in the nation. 
‘Surely the Lord reigns,” I said, as I list- 


ened to the comments of those near me. } 


One said, ‘““That darkey who presided was 
a good deal sharper than Gen. Henderson. 
When he used the gavel, the people kept 
still.’ And so, on every hand, there was 
praise for the colored man, now recog- 
nized as a teue brother. Those who would 
once have turned with disgust and loath- 
ing from a man guilty of a dark skin now 
lovingly offered the courtesies of the oc- 
casion. See what suffrage has done for 
the negro. Let no one say, from hence- 
forth, that the world does not move. 

There were other topics of advancement. 
Gen. Henderson, in his inaugural address, 
spoke fearlessly of the right of woman to 
the ballot. Also, in Committee, Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar brought this question forward, 
which shows that the thought is already in 
the royal presence, even though, like Queen 
Esther, it lies prostrate, with beseeching 
hands uplifted for the salvation of the peo- 
ple. Frances E. Willard was admitted to 
a hearing before the committee on plat- 
form, another signof advance. Indeed, as 
I looked over that vast audience, and saw, 
on platform and gallery and in the great 
body of the assembly, the bright colors of 
the women, [ could not but rejoice at the 
deep interest manifested by women, and 
the concessions of men to that interest. 
One editor said the women were a perfect 
galvanometer, and showed, by their greater 
sensitiveness than that of men, the true 
state of the political atmosphere. 

There was a deep hush of expectancy as 
the time came for nominations. The States 
were called in alphabetical order, and a 
pause made for each delegation to name its 
candidate, commencing with Alabama. 
When Connecticut was called there came 
the first response. She desired to nominate 
her favorite, Gen. Hawley. There were 
reasonable cheers, goodish speeches made 





in nominating and seconding, and thus the 
ball was opened. 

‘Then followed the nominations of Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, George F. Edmunds, John 
A. Logan, John Sherman, Robert T. Lin- 
coln, and Gen. W. T. Shermap. 

The speeches were none of them above 
mediocrity, and some fell below, but the 
people were in excellent humor, and cheer- 
ed and shouted almost indiscriminately, ex- 
cept for Blaine, for whom the Convention 
seemed locally packed. At the announce- 
ment of the first vote, which gave Blaine 
334 1-2, the Convention went wild. I 
thought I had heard cheering before, such 
as John Bull can give, but John’s grand- 
sons can fairly outdo him on a regular tear. 
For seven minutes there was a pandemon- 
ium of sounds that far out-Babelled Babel. 
Young men gave out rich, round whoops; 
old men got up on their seats and tried to 
vie with them, and I saw some white-hair- 
ed and silvery-bearded youths put their 
fingers in their mouths and imitate railroad 
whistles that would have done credit to 
their ten-years-old grandsons. The thump 
of the gavel was only so much more noise. 
Handkerchiefs and hats and flags were 
waved. One elderly gentleman who had 
but one mouth to shout with, and felt 
its inadequacy to make itself heard in the 
uproar, mounted his chair, opened his um- 
brella, and taking his hat on his canein the 
other hand, waved them both and shout- 
ed like mad. ‘The women aided by wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, fans, and flags, but 
I did not hear a single shriek. After this, 
if we women cannot endure the little pan- 
demoniums of primary meetings, we shall 
disgrace the American name. I had vc- 
easionally to sit down and bring my ears 
below the level of sound and the rush of the 
atmosphere, out of regard to my future 
hearing ; but I soon rose to the level of the 
occasion, and looked to see whether there 
was likely to be any sound left for Arthur. 
I was glad to feel assured that the Con- 
vention had still a large reserved force to 
call up for the honors of the next an- 
nouncement. 

When the Arthur vote was announced, 
278, the noise was about the same, only a 
little less riotous. I fancied I saw some 
Arthur men take out their watches to time 
the shouting, so as not to stop sooner than 
their rivals. 

The next vote showed a gain for Blaine, 
and then the shouting was renewed, and 
so on till Illinois came in on the fourth 
ballot, which clearly gave the victory for 
Blaine. ‘The people could hardly be re- 
strained till the final announcement came, 
and then the convention shouted itself 
hoarse, so it could hardly let the vote be 
made unanimous. One young man who 
sat near me sprang into his chair with a 
hip-hip hurra! that would have done honor 
to the war-whoop of an Indian brave. 
Looking down and seeing me standing, a 
calm observer of the scene, he called out,— 

‘Why don’t you take off your hat, 
mother, and swing it, if you can’t shout?” 

‘* No, I don’t do that for any of your 
candidates till you let me vote,” I said. 

He looked a little puzzled, but made a 
whistle of his hands, as he was getting 
too hoarse for screeches. ‘The convention 
had been in session from eleven to half- 
past five, and most of the delegates were 
ready for dinner. So an adjournment was 
carried. It was now evident that the Con- 
vention would speedily end its work, and 
as we went out, listening to the boom of 
cannon and the continued shout of the 

populace, we felt that it must be a great 
thing to be conscious of possessing the 
sovereign power of an American citizen. 

The jam for the evening was not less- 
ened, but all felt that the work was sub- 
stantially accomplished. Illinois had 
taken the bone from the mouth of Ohio, 
who had neglected her fine opporttnity, 
and John A. Logan was unanimously and 
uproariously nominated. ‘Then the end 
“ame, and the city went wild with noisy 
jubilation. But through all, there was 
very little evidence of drunkenness, only 
the intoxication of patriotism. Too much 
sannot be said in praise of the temper of 
the vanquished. They had done their 
best, but, since the choice of the people 
was so strongly indicated, they would not 
add bitterness to defeat, but would grace- 
fully turn over their strength to the victor, 
and help to crown him in November. 
Probably a stronger ticket could not have 
been presented to the people, and there 
can be little doubt of its success. 

If these men shall prove wise on the 
questions that are growing up among the 
people, there will be great cause for us to 
rejoice, for both will have the courage of 
their opinions. We trust there will be no 
occasions for cyclones for some time to 
come, since this disturbance of the atmos- 
phere has shown no fatal results. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 
- The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial for twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 
new subscribers for a dollar? L. 6 











THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from Page 193.) 





who were brought up in the abolition 
school. ‘The great mass of men and wom- 
ep regard the whole thing either with total 
indifference or as a gigantic bore, and nine- 
tenths of those who nominally sympathize 
with it do so to make a little political capi- 
tal or to earn a trifling notoriety.” 
Sagacious historian! Console yourself. 
For if the gigantic bore will cease with the 
old men, what years of weariness you will 
escape. The touchstone of such a cause as 
this reveals the calibre of such champions, 
who are so anxious to protect fair women 
from their rights and duties. ‘The time 
needs not such aid or such defenders.” 


There are heirs apparent and transparent, - 


but the real princes shall come to the throne 
in Massachusetts through their humanity. 
They may not bear the stamp of our an- 
cient university, or the trade mark of the 
Back Bay, but they will subordinate meas- 
ures to principles, and the heart and con- 
science of the Commonwealth shall anoint 
them as her chosen leaders. 

‘Equal rights, equal privileges, equal 
burdens, equal responsibilities, and equal 
suffrage for all American citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex,” was the next toast. Mr. 
Thomas Riley was invited to respond. 
He said: 

RESPONSE OF MR. RILEY. 


It has given me great pleasure to attend 
for the first time this social gathering of 
the friends of woman suffrage. I esteem 
ita privilege to have listened to the ad- 
dresses of Mrs. Livermore and Miss East- 
man and Mrs. Claflin, of Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer and Mr. Garrison, and the other 
friends who have spoken to us to-night. 
My friend Mr. Blackwell, who has urged 
this cause for so many years with a good- 
nature and persistency which are sure to 
win in the end, has alluded to the State 
Conventions of 1870. Fourteen years ago 
I was for the first time a delegate to a 
political convention. In fact I was only 
recently of age. As Iwas about to enter 
the hall, at Fitchburg, Mr. Blackwell 
placed in my hands a woman suffrage res- 
olution, with the request that I would 
present it to the convention. I cheerfully 
consented, because I believed then, as I do 
now, that the cause is just. ‘The subject 
was then comparatively new. It was re- 
ceived with shouts of derision, and was 
voted down. ‘T'woyears ago a similar res- 
olution was again presented, and how dif- 
ferent was its reception! It was adopted 
by a large majority and made a part of the 
Democratic platform, and it remains a 
part of our platform to-day. ‘The cause is 
growing every year in the hearts of the 
people, no matter what temporary defeats 
it may meet with in the Legislature. The 
importance of a political question is not 
always measured by its apparent promi- 
nence. Even candidates for the presiden- 
cy and vice-presidency are not always 
named in the right order. When Hayes 
and Wheeler were nominated, the last 
name was deemed the stronger of the two. 
The nomination seemed made on the plan 
of the Irishman who surprised his neigh- 
bors by building his stone wall as broad 
as it was high. Being asked why he did 
so, he said, that ‘tin case the wall should 
tumble over, it would be as good as ever.” 
So with our cause. It is so fair and square 
and honest, that no reverses can hurt us. 
We may be tumbled over and over in the 
reverses of parties, but we shall be none 
the worse, for our wall is built of imper- 
ishable material. Woman suffrage is both 
a Republican and a Democratic principle. 


‘The Green Mountain State” was warm- 
ly eulogized by Mrs. M. L. 'T’. Hidden, of 
Lyndon, Vt. She invited all her hearers 
to come up and see for themselves the 
summer beauty of her hills and valleys 
and streams. Mrs. Hidden drew a graph- 
ic picture of the pecuniary and social dis- 
abilities of farmers’ wives, and their need 
of direct representation, and promised 
that Vermont would not be behind her 
sister states in doing justice to women. 

tev. S. W. Bush responded briefly to 
a toast. 

Mrs. Emily J. Leonard, of Connecticut, 
responded to the toast, ‘‘Women as Politi- 
cal Economists.” We regret that we have 
no report of her interesting extempore re- 
marks. 

‘‘We have with us to-night,” said Mrs. 
Stone, ‘ta woman who has already studied 
two professions, Theology and Medicine, 
and may possibly some day study Law 
also. At any rate, she can speak for the 
three. So I will give, as the last toast, 
‘Woman in the Professions,’ and will call 
on Rey. Annie H. Shaw, of E. Dennis, as 
our last speaker.” 

Miss Shaw said: 

RESPONSE OF MISS SHAW. 

Mrs. Chairman,—Doubtless in selecting 
me to respond to this toast, you desired to 
illustrate the large presumption of a very 
small woman, since it is said that I am 
practising one profession, studying an- 
other, and have my eye on the third. If it 
were asked, Can women succeed in the 
professions? there could be given an 
affirmative answer only, provided there is 
any demand for their presence in them; 
for where women are needed they always 
succeed. When application was made b 
two young women for ordination, a lead- 
ing opponent objected on the ground that 
only bad men, “‘led by an aberration of 
amativeness,” would listen to the preach- 
ing of women, and our churches would be 
filled by sinful men. The same cry was 
raised by titled Rabbis and hypocritical 
priests, when Jesus preached to publicans 
and sinners. He silenced the objections 
by declaring it to be His mission to ‘‘seek 
and to save the lost.” If the ‘servant is 
not above her Lord,” her mission is the 
same. Surely such a ministry is needed, 








when we see that three-foyrths of our con- 
gregations under the preaching of men are 
composed of women; a ministry which 
will lead sinful men to listen to the teach- 
ings of the Gospel is the great demand of 
the church and the sin-weary world to-day. 
If the ministry of women will do that, and 
our opponents say it will, then fallen and 
sinful men need the presence of women in 
the clerical profession. In the medical 
profession we tind the same demand. A 
surgeon in one of our public hospitals was 
performing an operation upon the mangled 
limb of a boy; he was as gentle, as tender, 
and as sympathetic as man can be, but in 
the midst of his efforts to soothe the boy, 
he looked up, and in a pitiful tone, said, 
*T want my mother.” It was not that the 
surgeon lacked tenderness or pity, but 
there was a something wanting, which 
every man lacks, and every woman pos- 
sesses, which we call motherhood. ‘The 
sick everywhere feel it, and the demand is 
ever increasing for women physicians. 
Does this demand extend to the legal pro- 
fession? We have only to glance at the 
laws of nations and see the unjust discrim- 
inations made against women, to recognize 
the fact that they need aid and counsel; 
and who would know better how to give 
this than one who in her own person had 
suffered the wrongs of her sex? ‘There are 
burdened and heart-broken women all 
about us, suffering wrongs of a nature that 
they cannot contide to men, who need the 
enlightened advice of women who under- 
stand and know how to apply law, that 
their wrongs may be righted. ‘They need 
women to plead for them, as men who 
have never felt the pain of their wrongs 
cannot plead. 

It was the constant thrusting of the man- 
ly into, and the utter exclusion of the wom- 
anly from, the life of the world, which nec- 
essitated the development of the dogma of 
Mariolatry in the Roman Catholic church. 
Manhood and fatherhood were every where 
present, God in all His attributes was rep- 
resented and worshipped as a man; priest, 
physician and lawgiver, all were men. ‘The 
world felt that one-half of its nature and 
need was not understood or ministered to; 
it demanded all that was most womanly in 
woman and motherhood, as well as all that 
was most manly in man and fatherhood, 
and it demanded this not in the form of a 
sentiment, but in a living personality; 
hence arose the worship of the Virgin- 
mother. The demand of the sinful, the 
suffering, and the wronged to day is the 
same, calling women to aid in lifting it up, 
and ‘‘the voice of the people is the voice of 
God.” Will women obey the call? Yes. 
Strong, earnest and zealous women are 
answering. ‘Speak, for thy servant hear- 
eth,” and they will follow the call wherev- 
er it leads them. They do not expect to 
find their task an easy one, nor their way 
smooth, but they have the courage, the 
endurance, and the faith which will win 
for them success. 


At the close of Miss Shaw’s address, ad- 
mirable alike in matter and manner, the 
thanks of the audience were unanimously 
tendered to Mrs. Flora E. Barry and the 
other musicians who had so kindly given 
their aid, and the festival was declared 
adjourned until May, 1885. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 





We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 


Phillips, : ° ° . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, i 15c. per hun. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, _ . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . ° ° ‘ ° o3 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet) , . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per hun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, .10c. per hun. 
The four, postpaid, by mail, . 60c. per hun. 


0c. per bun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 
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The Suciety to Encourage Studies at 
Home celebrated its eleventh anniversary 
last week. The Society numbers 1078 stu- 
dents and 193 correspondents. President 
Eliot of Harvard College and others ad- 
dressed the meeting, and there were re- 
ports from the secretary and heads of de- 
partments. The year’s work was thought 
to have been very fruitful, particularly in 
the popular departments of literature and 
history ; less so, perhaps, in the department 
of science. The students represent women 
of all ages, and many professions and oc- 
cupations. College graduates are studying 
for the second degree; mothers are en- 
deavoring to learn to make study attrac- 
tive to their children; young girls are 
seeking to attain higher culture. Any per- 
son by paying a small sum each year 
for the necessary ‘postage expenses is as- 
signed to a correspondent who teaches in 
the desired study without remuneration. 
Students are given a course of reading, to 
be accompanied by thorough note-taking, 
and are given examinations and ranked ac- 
cordingly. The correspondent supplies 
necessary information entirely by letter, 
acting as a guide to the student who ‘‘stud- 
ies at home.” As a further aid, the Society 
has established a lending library, the books 
of which are sent to the applicants free of 
charge. 
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Tuts is the best season in which to purify the 
blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


All wishing to withdraw consignments from the 
Woman's Exchange are requested to do so before 
June 28, as it closes on that date, and will not be re- 
opened until Sept. 15. 








The Excelsior Duster. — Invented by a lady. 
Collects and holds the dust, and does not scatter it. 
A great help to housekeepers. Can be washed. By 
mail for 75 cents. 42 Congress Street, Room 6, 
Boston, Mass. 

Basket Lawn Party.—For the benetit of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, on the 
premises of Hon. 8. E. Sewall, Melrose, Tuesday, 
Junel7. Admission to the grounds, 25 cents. Music 
by the Maplewood Brass Band. Mrs. Flora E. Barry 
will sing the National Airs, ‘There will also be Dancing, 
Games, Refreshments, &c. Trains leave Boston and 
Maine Depot at 1.30, 2.30 and3 P. M. If rainy, will be 
deferred to the first fair day. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 








Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


MISS MARY E. ALLEN, Proprietor of the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium, will open a Normal Class for the Educa- 
tion of Women wishing to teach Gymnastics, on 
Monday, Nov. 5, 1884, at the Gymnasium, 503 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Send for circular. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MEROY A. BAILEY. 


VISITORS: 
J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY ITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawin Vice-l’resident 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club. 
SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N.H. Subscription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes. Atten- 
tion given to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 
and Painting. Anply 1o or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. ‘The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music. and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by ag gee Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon, Thos. Gaflield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry EK. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampsbire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 


Attention is called to the newly created Prizes of 
#300 and #200, for the best and second best En- 
trance Examinations for the Freshman Year, Classical 
Course. Applications for admission for September, 
1884, should be made soon, as over twenty were turned 
away last fall for want of room. Catalogue free. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Cc. H. PEPPER’ 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, etc. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. ‘ 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 
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or Moss of 44 or 
Dinner with or- 
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210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


e We shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
ne 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street. ~ 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
9rices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


DRESS | A: T- Foce, 
5 Hami Place, 

R E FO R M akan, 
SCISSORS, ('inisens: ce: 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 





























C. H. SIMONDS & CO.. PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 87 
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